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ANUARY, 1939 COVER-PLATE 
A dozen reeds from the world's largest organ 

in Convention Hall, Atlantic City, NJ. 

Architect, the Hon. Emerson Richards 
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SEND FOR YOURS “We have an ORGAN of 


which we are very PROUD” 


Entirely and without comment, we submit for your 


T é perusal a voluntary letter just received from W. H. 
HERE is now ready a Rogers, D. D., Pastor, First Baptist Church, Broadway 
and 79th St., New York City: 

beautiful new brochure containing much "May |, as Pastor, express my warm and en- 
: . . : thusiastic thanks to you and your friend, for the 
information regarding the exceedingly cordial relations which have existed between the 

. Church and the members of your company who 
popular Reuter Small Pipe Organs. A were in any way responsible for the selling and in- 


stallation of the new organ. 
"The officers, members and pastor of the Church 
are delighted with the instrument which is satis- 


copy is yours for the asking. 


Send for it today and learn more about factory in every way to the highest degree. We 
at : have an organ of which we are very proud. Its 

these splendid instruments which are so musical qualities for Church worship and its me- 
chanical construction are everything we could de- 


far in the lead of the entire small organ sire 


"lt would be a pleasure to commend your firm 








field. 
to anyone. 
" H 
PP ALL BRANCHES: 
New York | 
THE REUTER ORGAN CoO. | | 4228-~ORGAN ashe 
PIPE ORGANS of 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS LRP "= Gro WEST HAVEN Lge “Angeles 


























Ninety-two years old—yet as new as next Easter’s hat 


SINCE 1846 we 
have been builders of quality 
organs. The instrument pic- 












tured here has evolved from 
the knowledge and experi- 
ence acquired during this 
long period of endeavor. 
We are proud of it 
and of the fact that 
we have made an- 
other great contri- 
bution to musical 
America. 





Write for complete 
information 


ESTEY ORGAN CORPORATION 
BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 
The American Organist is published monthly at 90 Center St., Richmond, Staten Island, New York, by Organ Interests Inc. Entered as second- 22-1 


class matter at the Staten Island, New York postoffice, July 17, 1928. Copyright in 1939 by Organ Interests Inc. Subscription: $2.00 yearly, 
25¢ current copy, back copy 30c and up. January 1939, Vol. 22, No. 1. 
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For forty years the firm of 


HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. 


Alliance, Ohio 


has been building organs 
and has achieved a 
reputation 
for fair dealing 
and artistic organ 
production 


Inquiries solicited 
































HE WICKS COMPANY is proud to accept the 
appointment to design and build the pipe organ for 
the Temple of Religion and Tower of Peace, Golden 
Gate International Exposition—San Francisco, in 1939. 
This inspired instrument will have unusual tonal 
beauty, in keeping with this temple's superb structure. 


| KS ORGAN COMPANY 
HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS + DEPT. Aore. 
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COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


awards important contract 


to 


AEOLIAN - SKINNER 


for a four manual organ to 
be installed in St. Paul’s 
Chapel. 


The specification was de- 
signed by Mr. G. Donald 


Harrison in consultation 
with Professor Lowell P. 
Beveridge. 


AEOLIAN - SKINNER 
ORGAN COMPANY 


ORGAN ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS 


Skinner Organs 
Aeolian Organs 


CHURCH 
RESIDENCE 
AUDITORIUM 
UNIVERSITY 
677 Fifth Avenue -- New York, N. Y. 








FACTORY: Boston, Massachusetts 
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4 THE FIRST ESSENTIAL: 


Key to Publishers 


This system of key-lettering enables our readers to identify the pub- 
lishers when they want to order. In the program columns the key- 
letters are hyphenated next after the composer's name, in the review 
and other columns they are placed within parentheses. 

Wherever the first letter of a two-letter abbreviation is used alone 
to indicate an American publisher that publisher can supply the publi- 
cations of the firms thus linked to his key-letter. 


a. Arthur P. Schmidt sp. Peters Edition 

ab. Bayley & Ferguson sw. Weeks & Co. 

ak. Banks & Son t. Theo. Presser Co. 
al. Lengnick & Co. ta. Alph. Leduc 

at. Schott & Co., London tf. Robert Forberg 

ay. Seyffart tj. John Church Co. 

b. Boston Music Co. tl. Laudy & Co. 

bt. Thompson ts. B. Schott’s Sohne 
bw. Winthrop Rogers ub. Bach Music Co. 

c. Carl Fischer Inc. uc. Cressey & Allen 
co. Oxford Univ. Press uf. R. A. Hoffman Co. 
cp. Patersons Pub. ug. Gambel Hng. Mus. 
d. C. C. Birchard & Co. uh. Heidelberg Press 
dd. Deane & Sons uk. Kranz 

e. E. C. Schirmer Mus. Co. ul. Lorenz Pub. Co. 
ec. Chester (choir) um. McLaughlin & Reilly 
es. Schlesinger’schen um. Wm. E. Ashmall 


f. Sam Fox Publishing Co. un. Concordia Pub. House 


fp. Keith Prowse & Co. uo. Cornell Mus. Pub. Co. 
g. G. Schirmer Inc. up. Wm. A. Pond & Co. 
gc. Curwen & Sons ur. R. D. Row Mus. Co. 
h. H. W. Gray Co. us. D. L. Schroeder 

hb. Bornemann, Paris uw. White-Smith Mus. Co. 
hn. Novello & Co. va. Augsburg Pub. House 
i. Harms Inc. vb. B. F. Wood Co. 

il. J. H. Larway & Co. vc. Chappell & Co. 

j. J. Fischer & Bro. vf. Forster Mus. Pub. 

ja. Anton Boehm & Son vh. Harold Flammer Inc. 
jb. Breitkopf & Hartel vk. M. Witmark & Sons 
jc. Costallat et Cie vl. C. Harold Lowden Inc. 
je. G. Kothe’s Erben vm. Com. Music Corp. 
jf. F. E. C. Leuckart vp. Com. Publication Soc. 
jg. Fritz Gleichauf vs. Ed. Schuberth & Co. 
jh. J. Hamelle vu. United Lutheran Pub. 
jj. Junfermann’sche Buch. vw. Willis Music Co. 

jk. Kistner Musikverlag vy. Boosey & Co. 

jl. Leduc & Cie xa. Augener Ltd. 

jm. <A. Maier xd. A. Durand & Fils 

jn. Carl Simon xe. Senart, Paris 

jo. Otto Junne xh. Heugel, Paris 

jp. H. Pawelek xj. Jurgenson, Leipzig 

js. Schott Freres, Belg. xl. H. Lemoine, Paris 

jt. L. J. Biton xm. Hammond, London 
ju. Procure Generale xo. Bosworth 

jw. L. Schwann ; xp. Edition Pizzi 

jz. “Sten” xr. Richault 

1. Galaxy Music Corp. xs. Schola Cantorum 

lb. W. Bessel & Co. xv. Vincent Mus. Co. 

le. Elkin & Co., London xw. Joseph Williams Ltd. 


ls. Stainer & Bell yc. Marcello Capra 

m. E. B. Marks Mus. Corp. yf. Forsyth 

mc. Chester (organ) yl. Herelle & Co., Paris 
mp. W. Paxton & Co. ys. Siegel 

n. manuscript yu. E. Sulenburg, Leipzig 
o. Oliver Ditson Co. z. Associated Mus. Pub. 


p. C. W. Homeyer & Co. zc. Choudens 

pf. Faith Press ze. Max Eschig & Cie 
pp. Plainsong & Med. Soc. zh. Hainauer 

r. G. Ricordi & Co. zo. Bote & Bock 

s. Clayton F. Summy Co. zs. Simrock 

sb. Rieter Biedermann zu. Universal 


Consult this list merely to translate the key-lettering of the review 
and program columns; do not use it in sending programs to T.A.O. 
In your programs write the full name of the publisher, thus: J. Fischer, 
or C. Fischer, Ditson, Schott Belgium, Schott London, etc. 

In placing your orders with your dealer give him the name of the 
publisher as we give it in this Key to Publishers; it may be of as- 
sistance to a local dealer to give him also the name of the American 
publisher through whom this list indicates the work may be secured. 

Wherever convenient do your share of cooperation by placing your 
orders with the publishers who help make this magazine possible; their 
names and addresses will be found in the Directory in the back of 
each magazine. 


Organ & Piano: Mercel DUPRE: Variations on Two 
Themes, 46p. md. (Gray, $2.50). Something for readers to 
investigate for themselves when in need of organ-piano duets ; 
the Gomposez's same is suificient warrant . for individual ex- 
amnifiajion. ee Ae eet aes 


= ace . 


INTERESTING MUSIC 22-1 


Books & Music of 1938 


The following are selected as the outstanding works advertised 
and reviewed during the past year; they are summarized here 
for the benefit of organists who maintain up-to-date libraries. 


Books 

Church Music in History & Practise, by Dr. Winfred Doug- 
las, 6x9, 311 pages, Scribners, $3.00, Aug. 288. 

Composers of Today, by David Ewen, 7x10, 332p., Wilson, 
$4.50, Feb. 42. 

Composers of Yesterday, by David Ewen, 7x10, 488p., Wil- 
son, $5.00, Feb. 42. 

Encyclopedia of Music & Musicians, by Albert E. Wier, 
9x12, 2089p., Macmillan, $10.00, Oct. 338, Nov. 380. 

Master Studies for the Organ, by Dr. William C. Carl, re- 
vised and augmented by Willard Irving Nevins, 9x12, 133p., 
Schirmer, $2.00, June 198. 

Method of Organ Playing, by Harold Gleason, 8x11, 269p., 
Eastman, $3.00, Oct. 342. 

Our H ymnody, by Dr. Robert Guy McCutchan, 6x8, 619p. 
Abingdon, $3.00, March 84. 

Science & Music, by Sir James Jeans, 6x9, 252p., Macmil- 
lan, $2.75, Aug. 290. 

Story of Music, by Barbour and Freeman, 6x8, 27I1p., 
Birchard, April 122. 

Textbook of European Musical Instruments, by Francis W. 
Galpin, 6x9, 251p., Dutton, $2.50, Aug. 290. 


Sonatas & Suites 

Widor, Ch. M.: ‘Symphony’ No. 2, 30p. 6 mvts., E. B. 
Marks Music Co., $1.50, Feb. 42. ‘Symphony’ No. 4, 34p., 
6 mvts., Marks, $1.50, March 82. 


Organ Collections 

Everybody's Favorite Organ Pieces, arranged by Harry L. 
Vibbard, 192p., 53 pieces, Amsco Music Sales Co., $1.00, 
March 82, April 120, Aug. 268, Nov. 378. 

139 Selected Or gan Pieces, arranged by Mr. Vibbard, 189p., 
Amsco, $1.00, March 84, April 122, Nov. 376. 

Seven Modern Preludes on Ancient Themes, composed by 
Garth Edmundson, 23p., J. Fischer & Bro., $1.25, May 160. 


Cantatas & Oratorios 

Clokey, Joseph W.: “Adoramus Te,” Bitchard, vocal score 
30¢, full score $1.25, Jan. 25, Feb. 63, March 80; an Easter 
cantata. ‘For He Is Risen,” Birchard, vocal score 75¢, full 
score $1.00, Jan. 25, Feb. 63, March 80. 

Daniels, Mabel: “Song of Jael,’”’ 59p., J. Fischer & Bro., 
$1.00, April 120. 

Dett, R. Nathaniel: “The Ordering of Moses,” J. Fischer 
& Bro., Jan. 8. 

Lester, William: “The Words on the Cross,” 24p., Gray, 
50¢, March 80. 
Vocal Collections 

“American Anthology of Old-World Ballads,” compiled 








NEW ORGAN MATERIAL 


139 SELECTED 
ORGAN PIECES 


“Everybody's Favorite" 
Series — No. 17 
A book that organists will welcome 
with open arms! he varied con- 
tents embraces the finest works in 








the literature of music. Preludes, 
Interludes, Postludes, Chorales, 
Seng Sacred Music, Selections 
from Operas and Oratorios AND. 
INSTRUCTIONS on how to MOD- 
ULATE and IMPROVISE . No 
organist can afford to be without 
this volume. 
192 PAGES 


$1.00 at your o— Dealer or postpaid from 


AMSCO MUSIC SALES CO., Inc. 





























1600 Broadway, New York City 




















Guilmant Organ School 


Dr. William C. Carl, Founder 
Willard Irving Nevins, F. A. G. O., Director 


HUGH ROSS 


Choirmaster’s Course 
FEB. 16 to MARCH 23 





Announces 





Write for particulars—12 West 12th Street, New York 














CHRISTMAS 
CHIMES RECORDS 


useful 
As a Prelude 
As a Vesper Background 
or During a Play 





and 
as Regular Chimes 
on the Tower Tone 


No. 528 No. 529 
Oh, Little Town of Bethlehem ae The Herald Angels Sin: 
The First Noel = Came SS oe A Midnight Clear 
We Three King ,» Holy Night 
Oh! Come All Ve Faithful 
No. 530 
Silent — 
Christians, A’ 


While . Watched 
Joy To The World 


Full size 12” Records 5 Minutes to a Side 


Electric Transcriptions of the Famous 


RANGERTONE CHIMES 
in Hard, Durable Material 
Four Dollars Each, Postpaid 


Prompt Delivery 


ANGERTONE, INC. 
ELECTRIC-MusSICc 


201 VERONA AVE. NEWARK, N. J. 














Ln Upon a 
/ Electro-Vacuum 
Operated Chimes, 
Harps and 
Vibraharps 
Factory Assembled 
and Adjusted 
Consult Your 
Organ Builder. 





J. C. DEAGAN, Inc., 1770 Berteau Ave., Chicago 





























ON P Meller, Sine. 


extends to all a a a 


She indian oo 


[a a ihe oJ sian 
and thee best a (Wishes doe 1039 





We also want to express 
to those many organists we have 
contacted in the past year and to 
those we have served, our apprecia- 
tion for courtesies extended.  Al- 
though we have built many organs 
in recent years that challenge com- 
parison, we are planning for even 
better instruments in 1939 and noth- 
ing will be spared in our efforts to 
achieve even higher standards of 


excellence. 
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by Reed Smith, 9x12, 70p., 25 pieces, J. Fischer & Bro., $1.50, 
April 122. 

“Folk Hymns of America,” collected by Annabel Morris 
Buchanan, 7x11, 94p., J. Fischer & Bro., $1.25, June 196. 

“Young People’s Choir Book,” compiled by Rob Roy Peery, 
GOp., 14 pieces, Presser, 60¢, Feb. 40; for choirs without 
tenors. 
Hymnals 

“Hymns of the Spirit,” 6x9, 576 hymns, 164p., Beacon, 
$1.25, Aug. 270. 

“New Church Hymnal,” edited by H. Augustine Smith, 
Cx9, 527 hymns, Appleton-Century, $1.60, March 86. 

“Pilgrim Hymnal,” 6x9, 551 hymns, Pilgrim Press, $1.00, 
March 84, Aug. 270. 

“The Hymnal,” Westminster Press, $1.25, March 109, Nov. 


380. 
REPERTOIRE AND REVIEW 


Prepored With Special Consideration for the Average Organist 


Organ Music 

Robert Leech BEDELL: Gavotte Moderne in G, 4p. ve. 
(Galaxy, 50¢). Sprightly and rhythmic, with much good 
sense demanded of the player in the choice of registration to 
make it distinctive and interesting—which can easily be done 
if Diapasons and flutes are avoided. 

Garth EDMUNDSON: Seven Classic Preludes on Old 
Chorals, 25p. me. (J. Fischer & Bro.). An intensely practical 
set of church preludes written on tunes with which most con- 
gregations will be familiar, all handled in good musicianship 
with somewhat of a compromise between what a composer 
would do to please merely himself and what he would do to 
serve a congregation. Al/ Glory be to God on High presents 
a grand old tune, first stated simply and then treated to a 
set of three worthy variations. To Thee O Lord is written 
on a chorale by Bach; it is more sturdy and stately, but appeal- 
ing. Fairest Lord Jesus comes closer to the sentimental type 
of music, but stands halfway between the sentiment of the 
tune and a worthy effort to say something intelligible with 
it; given a proper righthand registration it is surprisingly 
effective. Erm Feste Burg is written for full-organ effects, 
with the theme held to the Pedal. Begin My Tongue is 
another on the sentimental order, theme as a solo melody in 
the left hand against rhythmic pedal and running-passage in 
the right; much like some of the treatments Bach himself 
used, and effective too. O Do Not Ask, on a tune by Purcell, 
strictly in three-part writing, is another surprising number; 
disappointing to study, but full of possibilities none the less. 
Beethoven furnished the tune for the last, Where Cross the 
Crowded Ways, a wellknown tune expertly treated. All in 
all, this is one of the best collections of church pieces avail- 
able to the modern organist ; easy enough to play, and definite- 
ly saying something to the congregation. There doesn’t seem 
to be even one page of padding in it. 

Handel, ar. Robert Leech Bedell: Harpsichord Suite in 
Gm, 8p. me. (Gray, 75c). Another good arrangement, giv- 
ing the player a chance to show what he can do to make ancient 


4 ‘ 
THE LATEST DESIGN 


all-electric switches, relays and combination 
actions for dependable organ controls; also 
ivory and celluloid work of the highest type, 
hand or machine engraved. For complete 
details consult your organ builder. 


THE W. H. REISNER MFG. CO., INC. 
» Hagerstown, Maryland : A 




















uninteresting music interesting through the use of highly- 
spiced modern organ registration. 

Margrethe HOKANSON: Six Chorale Improvisations, 
13p. me. (Augsburg, $1.00). Here we have some choral- 
preludes that keep practical and musical aims ahead of the 
purely technical; most of our readers wanting such music will 
be pleased with these pieces. Certainly the congregation will 
get something beside mystification out of them. Some are 
familiar to American congregations, others are probably of 
Swedish origin; all are good. 

Miles I'A. MARTIN: Postlude on Divinum Mysterium, 
3p. me. (Gray, 75c). First seven measures present a 13th 
century melody; the hymntune theme is adroitly concealed 
within the music. 

Poland, ar. Edwin Arthur Kraft: Polish Lullaby, 4p. e. 
(Gray, 75c). A simple melody arranged for organ to retain 
the charm of its simplicity; good for the Christmas season. 

J. Alfred SCHEHL: Song of Syon—24 Improvisations, 
31p. e. (J. Fischer & Bro., $1.00). A set of simple two- 
staff compositions which Mr. Schehl wrote by request of Mrs. 
Henry Synck ‘‘as a tribute to her father, who as organist and 
teacher was deeply interested in the reform of church music.” 
The aim was to write music suitable for the church service, 
around wellknown hymntunes, confining it to two staffs so as 
to be available in churches where an organ is not available but 
only a harmonium; for the latter instrument, the Composer 
deemed it best not to write a pedal part. Some of the finest 
tunes in the hymnal are used, and some plainsong; all pieces 
are easy, churchly, and expertly handled. The collection pro- 
vides music that may not be as appealing to a thoughtless 
congregation as the ump-pah type of tune, but it will be far 
more churchly and of greater service to the cause of the future 
of church music. 

James H. SPENCER: Chinese Boy and Bamboo Flute, 
3p. e. (Gray, 75c). “This tune was taken down from the 
playing of a Chinese boy on a native bamboo flute,” says the 
score. 

Tchaikowsky, ar. P. W. Orem: Symphony 5: Andante 
Cantabile, 4p. e. (Summy, 50¢). A brief four-page section, 
easy to make effective on an average organ. Good for post- 
lude for the evening service. Better stick to its correct title, 
for any music-lover will recognize it. 


For the Hammond electrotone: David BENNETT: Rhap- 
sody in Rhumba, 11p. e. (Carl Fischer, $1.00). Here’s some- 
thing written for a definite and worthy purpose, and highly 
effective, but don’t make the mistake of trying it on the organ 
because it is not organ music; it is distinctly electrotone music, 
and, more than that, distinctly for the Hammond electrotone. 
Those who keep their radios going, well realize how charming 
and effective the Hammond can be when well handled by a 
real musician in jazz effects calculated to make the most of the 
peculiar ‘plop’ and spicy tones native to the Hammond. 


NEW ORGAN MATERIAL 


<= = ~gQtr? 


- VER LDU DTS FAVORITE EVERYBODY’S FAVORITE 
Wi ORGAN PIECES 


“Everybody's Favorite" 
Series — No. II 
Arranged and supervised by one of 
America’s leading organ instructors, 
Prof. H. L. Vibbard, M.M.! ... 
Over fifty specially selected com- 
positions covering the entire field of 
organ music in a manner never be- 
fore attempted in any one volume. 
No student or teacher can afford not 
to have a copy! 
192 PAGES 


= $1.00 at your local Dealer 
or postpaid from 
AMSCO MUSIC SALES CO., Inc. 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
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BUHL ORGAN CO., INc. 


UTICA, N. Y. 


Est. 1905 Inc. 1926 


High Grade Organs 


A SPECIALTY: Making poor organs good 
and good organs better. 


IT PAYS TO CONSULT US 














EASTER ANTHEMS 


As It Began to Dawn. Vincent-Harts (S.A.)...............- $0.10 
An Easter Carol. Wood (S.A.T.B.)..........c:ccscceccessesseees 12 


Easter Morn. Gaines (Short musical fantasy on well- 
beloved Easter melodies, with violin obbligato.) 
RRR RR oa cai selene eter e ise eae NN SS .20 


Easter Sermon of the Birds. Father Finn (The birds 
in Palestine on the First Easter are thought to be 
commenting on the Great Mystery.) S.A.T.B........... .20 


Light. Hoppin (with optional obbligato for trumpets) .16 
Lord Who Throughout These Forty Days. Fickenscher 


(Choral song for Lent.) S.A.T.B.......c eee Fy I. 
O God, Attend Unto My Prayer (for Lent). Gret- 

CRARINO I EMOTES) (SUAS) i53.cs cscs veassscavisiesssteascatsesssobesscsaes 5 
Perfect Peace (for Lent). Bach-Harts (S.A.).............. 10 
Savior of Men. Gounod-Harts (S.A.) .......ccccccccccesseeeees 12 


This Joyful Easter-Tide. Dutch-A. E. Baker (S.A.)..... .15 


Tis the Day of Resurrection. Wood 
(Cope eye Ue Lay 12 11) Rae 25 


Send for copies on approval 


C. C. BIRCHARD & CO. 


221 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 





Westminster 
Choir College 

















JOHN FINLEY WILLIAMSON, PRES. 
CARL WEINRICH, F.A.G. O. 
Head of Organ Department 


TRAINING ORGANISTS AND 
CHORAL CONDUCTORS 
FOR THE 
CHURCH, CIVIC CHORUS, SCHOOL 
and COLLEGE 


PRINCETON, N. J. 










































































If organ problems are curtailing 
your musical services, consult 


AUSTIN 


Organ Architects and Builders 
Controlling Exclusively all Austin Patents 


AUSTIN ORGANS, INC. 
Hartford, Conn. 











ANTHEMS ano ORGAN MUSIC 


MIXED VOICES (S.A.T.B.) 


8016 A Morning Prayer—Sibelius-Carrolll..............c.ccccscseeeeeees 12 
8036 Songs of Praises (Sop. and Bar. solo) arr. Jones.......... 15 
8075 Winged Messengers of Peace—HuSS.............cccccceseeseseees 25 


8084 Save Us, We Pray (Full Chorus & Solo Quartet)— 
| IE een ve ere in ett ee eT OPE 
8085 Hear Thou, O Lord—Ganschow...........0..cccccc 





8086 Jesus, Lover of My Soul (Sop. solo)—Andrews... AS 
8129 Hymn of Praise—Posamamick...............ccccccsscssssesesesceseseees 15 
SUS2 Koy Gag, 1s Frere! Waa Gis reccsicccscasese<csicescdaccnscsssnvanvacvcecescu 12 
8143. On God, Not On Myself—Lundquist...........0.ccccccceeceeee 12 


8168 Knowest Thou the Ordinances of Heaven?—Demarest..15 
8187 This Is the Day Which the Lord Hath Made (Solo for 


SOpos, On Vener) Fate tisesccsascsscsccesssssavecessesesecsacectesszceieee 20 
8188 He Shall Feed His Flock, from "The Messiah" (Solo 

for Sop. or Tenor) —Handel-Wild............0:0.ccccccseeeees 15 
8210 The Lord Is My Shepherd—Wolfe...........c:cccccccccsesesceeeees 20 
8215 The Lord's Prayer—Fishwick...........cccccccccccccscssssescsescssesses 10 
8217 In Heaven Above—Lundauist..............ccccccsescescscesesseseseeeeees 12 


8219 If Thou But Suffer God to Guide Thee—Lundquist........ 12 
8246 Father, | Know That All My Life (Sop. or Ten. solo)— 
ELL CLIC ERE RDA eer gE ee tC ee eT 12 
8197 Once To Every Man and Nation (Ten. solo) —Banks......20 
ORGAN MUSIC 


A Gothic Prelude—Eric DeLamarter..............cccccccccccscsscsescsceseseees 90 
Song of Triumph—Roland Diggle..............c.ccccccssesseeseeseesesseeseeees 50 
Choral Prelude on Horatio W. Parker's 'Jubilate'"— 

Sula SoC LC NA CLL eee eos a 50 
Adoration—Will C. Macfarlane.................cccccsccccccsscescecesesceseeeees 50 
Meditation—Maude Campbell-Jansen .............ccccccccccecsesseeeeseen 50 


Carillon—Camille Saint-Saéns ............ccccccccccceccccsseccscssesescsssecees 


GSCHIRNKY> 


3 EAST 43rd ST. NEW YORK 


















































ORGAN MUSIC 
for RECITAL and CHURCH SERVICE 


PIETRO YON 
ROBERT LEECH BEDELL — Gavotte moderne 


— Elévation 


— Canto Elegiaco 


J. A. MEALE 

ALFRED HOLLINS 
T. TERTIUS NOBLE 
HENRY PURCELL 


— The Magic Harp 
— Song of Sunshine 
— Toccata and Fugue in F minor 


— Two Trumpet Tunes and Air 


ALEC ROWLEY — East Wind 
— Song of Creation 
S. KARG-ELERT — Legend 


— Cathedral Windows 
H. ARNOLD SMITH — Idyll "The Sea" 


R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS — Three Preludes 
founded on Welsh Hymn Tunes 


Copies of these are offered 
ON APPROVAL 


Galaxy Music Corporation 
17 West 46th Street New York 


The Organ 


A Quarterly magazine unique in Europe 


devoted exclusively to organs new and old; superb halftone 
illustrations and descriptions of the organs by builders, 
organists, and connoisseurs. Invaluable to all who take pride 
in their knowledge of organs throughout the world. Four 
issues a year. Subscription $2.10. 


Published in London by Musical Opinion. 


By exchange arrangements remittances may be sent to 
Organ Interests Inc., Richmond Staten Island, New York. 























Oberlin Conservatory 
of Music 
A Department of Oberlin College 
Exceptional advantages for the Organ Student 
23 pipe-organs 
for teaching and practice 
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Church Music of Yesterday & Tomorrow 


By RUTH KREHBIEL JACOBS 


Volunteer Choirs: Article 1 


Tew series of discussions is 
addressed to those hundreds of men and women, in every 
community across the country, who are struggling with little 
preparation and less response to create choral music in the 
churches. Its aim is to help them with practical suggestions 
to find the way to happier results and greater satisfaction. 
Many times our own ignorance is the greatest drawback to 
our ambitions. Until recent years the church musician’s only 
guide was his own instincts. His method of conducting re- 
mained as he found it, untrained and full of mannerisms. In 
creating and holding a choir together, he had to act without 
any applicable knowledge of psychology. The accepted 
method of learning was trial and error, with a discouraging 
proportion of errors. The choir director was largely unpaid, 
and considered the occupation as pastime rather than profes- 
sion; choir members could not be commended for their sense 
of responsibility; there was no choir program, anthems were 
‘sung through’ several times Friday night and pertormed Sun- 
day morning; church music was a very casual and frequently 
disturbing part of the church program. 

I grew up in that kind of choir. Some years later, with 
a college degree, major in music, and after two years of 
poorly directed study in Berlin, I found myself confronted 
with the task of directing a church choir, without any 
knowledge specifically applicable to the task. I had studied 
conducting and could swing through the various rhythmic 
patterns quite handsomely, but that was of little service in 
leading a group of amateur singers with Jittle reading ability 
and still less feeling for ensemble. All the texts and teachers 
that were responsible for my music education had ignored 
the problems of attaining and maintaining regular attendance, 
of creating as well as developing a musical sense in the 
choristers. I had been taught to direct music, and discovered 
that in choral work it is quite impossible to direct music unless 
one knows first how to direct people. My training had been 
well intentioned, but pitifully inadequate. It had omitted 
two vital elements of choral directing, the practical and the 
personal, and had devoted itself entirely to the musical phase 
of the subject. Experience taught me that the musical results 
can be accomplished only if the practical and personal prob- 
lems are met and solved first. 

A fortunate coincidence led me to a solution for my desper- 
ate floundering; still another chance thrust me into a position 
where church music was placed on a professional standard. 
Although much of my work is still discouraging, although 
many new ideas are developed only to be discarded later, I 
have a firm basis of action that was utterly impossible in my 
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The first in a series of discussions of the volunteer 
chorus with which the vast majority of organists 
must work and upon which more than anything else 
the services of the average church depend for suc- 
cess or failure in ministering to common humanity. 


years of helpless groping. If these pages can help to establish 
a basic program for any of the many church musicians who 
desire greatly but achieve less greatly, I shall be repaid. 

What does the church offer the sincere musician? Very 
little inducement or cooperation, and much disappointment. 
What might the church offer the sincere musician? The 
possibility of profound satisfactions of work, and growth, and 
achievement. It must be the vision of the ideal church situa- 
tion that helps produce the annual crop of young, high- 
hearted musicians, organists and directors, anxious to find a 
place in the church. But so few of them find the reality 
faintly resembling the ideal. 

One of the greatest factors in successful achievement is a 
sense of security, and security is not a conspicuous feature 
of church work. A splendid choir, built at the cost of time 
and tact, can be thrown into the discard by a change of the 
minister's attitude. The knowledge that one’s work is at the 
mercy of one man’s whim is not conducive to creative work. 
The work of the choirmaster seldom stands on its own merits; 
without the cooperation of the minister, the director wages 2 
losing fight. Until very recently church music had not been 
included in the curriculum of theological seminaries. Con- 
sequently the present generation of ministers attaches little 
importance to the music of the service. They do not generally 
consider the organist a professional man like themselves, but 
rather as a utility man, along with the sexton. Seldom are 
they willing to cooperate with the organist to make of the 
setvice a unified, convincing whole. If he considers the music 
with any degree of seriousness, it is to mold it to his personal 
purposes, to make it intensify the appeal of his part of the 
service. The minister whose chief objective is the service, 
with music, sermon, and prayers all planned to build up the 
effectiveness of the whole, is comparatively rare. 

There is frequently actual danger in building up too suc- 
cessful a music program. Many ministers are not above 
jealousy. The case of the director who was dismissed be- 
cause the minister was complimented more frequently on the 
music than on the sermon is not an isolated case. Recently, in 
Rochester, New York, a man with a dynamic personality and 
fine musical instincts was dismissed from a church in which 
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he had built up a fine volunteer choir with a long waiting-list. 
The choir had acquired quite a wide reputation through con- 
certizing, and when the director was dismissed, it was com- 
mon knowledge that the direct cause was the jealousy of the 
minister. 

Fortunately within the last decade seminaries have come 
to realize the value of music, and the more progressive ones 
are adding to their requirements a course in music appreciation, 
destined to bring the minister into more sympathetic associ- 
ation with his organist. The minister is, after all, the final 
authority in the guidance of the church, and the director 
should be responsible to him. But if the minister has little 
understanding, there is very little opportunity for the organist. 
If the director takes it upon himself to fight the opposition 
of his clergy, he may win the immediate issue, but he will 
lose eventually. It is right that the director should be re- 
sponsible to the minister, because his is the final responsibility 
to the church, but it is utterly useless to attempt an ambitious 
musical program for a minister who is prejudiced or jealous. 

On the other hand, in justice to the clergy be it said that 
Many musicians are not fit to be church leaders. To deal 
honestly with church music, a deep regard for the church is 
quite necessary. It is impossible to find the essence of an art 
at which one scoffs. Organists have done much to antagonize 
the church by conduct unworthy of a sanctuary. One organist 
amused his choir by drawing caricatures of the minister and 
audience during the service. One arranged himself com- 
fortably during the sermon and went to sleep. Many organists 
think of their work as a physical job, without any mental or 
spiritual requirements. It is no wonder that ministers do not 
consult the musician in attempts to heighten the effectiveness 
of the service. 

Yes, the musician must accept his share of the blame for 
the tardy development of church music. But the church has 
offered very little inducement for considering it as a serious 
profession. It offers him practically nothing for his work. 
Singers take church jobs to earn a little pin-money, and or- 
ganists are supposed to be grateful for the free use of a practise 
organ. Church music is considered a safe outlet for altruistic 
amateurs. There are very few churches that pay the director a 
living salary and hold him responsible for an inclusive music 
program. How many church musicians receive $3000. or 
more for devoting their time exclusively to a church? In a 
vast majority of cases, the director comes to rehearsal tired 
from a day in shop or office, and is not fit to transmit the 
necessary energy to others equally as tired as he. Nor does 
he have the time to plan a music program for weeks in ad- 
vance, to train a preparatory group, to contact with the children 
of the church. 

The church can regain its cultural leadership if it will recog- 
nize the value of trained leadership and is willing to pay for 
it. Ministers will not take the initiative in establishing church 
music as a profession. They are humanly selfish, and will not 
urge an increase in the budget that might possibly jeopardize 
part of their own salary. Many in fact pride themselves on 
the little their music costs them. A man who has a much- 
advertised church in New York City boasted to me last sum- 
mer that he gets “‘first-class music for next to nothing.” This 
reverend gentleman appropriates a large slice of a large budget 
to himself—and prides himself in starving out first-class 
musicians. 

But once again, musicians are not innocent. It is their own 
underbidding that has helped to strangle their profession. A 
man who is doing unusually intelligent church work, whose 
choirs are considered a criterion in New England, has been 
cut from $2500. to $1500.—(the minister’s salary is still 
$5000.). At the beginning of the present season another 
organist in the same city approached the church council with 
an offer to do the same amount of work for five hundred dol- 
lars less. The surprising part of the story is that the church 
refused his offer. 


Choirmasters are not only envious of each other but actually 
jealous. It is seldom that a choirmaster coming into a new 
community is welcomed by the resident organists. And yet, 
their greatest strength is in their united action. If organists 
and directors opened their minds to new people and new asso- 
ciations, instead of locking them out through fear and jealousy, 
they would be well on the road toward establishing their pro- 
fession on a higher level. 

In some parts of the country it is not even considered a 
profession. A well-established musician in San Francisco con- 
ceals the fact that he plays an organ and directs a choir, albeit 
the choir is a good one. Why? 

“Because,” he said, ‘the church musician is not considered 
a musician at all. The fact that I have a church job has kept 
me out of two good instrumental quartets. So I stress my 
college classes and private teaching, but nobody knows that I 
play a church organ.” 

What kind of music do the church musicians present here? 

“Awful! Gospel-hymns mostly; and one choirmaster has 
to teach his choir to sing the puerile ditties the minister takes 
pleasure in writing.” 

Does any one of these organists get a fair salary? 

“Salary! They are paid a little per Sunday, and most of 
the churches have a different organist every year.” 

That is the condition in a city that should be a strategic 
center for a large area. It could be a focal center for in- 
spiring church music. 

The church has a tremendous heritage. The greatest arts 
of the past were born of the church. The church created great 
paintings, worthy music, noble architecture. The church sur- 
rounded its people with beauty, nobility, and inspiration that 
their lives otherwise often lacked. And the people responded 
with an intensity of devotion that made possible such monu- 
ments of poignant beauty as Chartres Cathedral, such sub- 
lime music as that of Palestrina, and later produced the con- 
fident, stately, reassuring chorales of the Reformation. 

What does the Protestant church offer of beauty to its peo- 
ple today? Instead of communion with God, it has encour- 
aged communion with man. When before the service the 
people should be laying aside their everyday thoughts and 
cares, they turn around and visit with the people in the next 
pew back. Does anyone feel free to go into a Protestant 
church during the week, to kneel in prayer, or even to sit 
quietly in restful contemplation? How many of our churches 
in their appearance and practise inspire worship or instill a 
love of beauty? What have the musicians of the past thirty 
years done to foster the spirit of worship? Have they been 
mediums through which man could reach for the infinite, or 
have they been performers bent on recognition? Has the 
choir prepared itself to create an opportunity for worship, or 
has it prepared show pieces? 

The unique opportunity of the church is to create attitudes. 
It is not the task of the church to dictate action. It is the 
task of the church to hold man to his highest standards of 
conduct. Right attitudes firmly established will eventuate in 
right action. The minister and the choirmaster who follow 
that purpose have unlimited opportunity for the development 
of character, and will meet with amazing response. Modern 
life starves spiritual vigor. The church and the choir can re- 
vive it, if they will. 

The ministry in some cases is reasserting its spiritual leader- 
ship. There are movements on foot that are doing much to 
revive the true heritage of church music. The time will in- 
evitably come when church music will again be characterized 
by dignity, sincerity, and inspiration. These new standards 
will demand more preparation, more interest, more vocal 
knowledge, and more personal insight. The director who is 
dissatisfied with his present results, and is searching open- 
mindedly for all means of bettering them, is in line for leader- 
ship in the new renaissance. 

(To be continued ) 
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Plea for Reviving the Sliderchest 


By WALTER HOLTKAMP 


— Herbert Elwell in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, ‘Distinguishing features of modern 
classic music are simplicity, absence of virtuoso display, and 
greater precision both as to sonority and rhythm.” 

I have on many occasions preached that the organ of the 
first quarter of the twentieth century may not be the per- 
fected form of its predecessors, that there is evidence that 
the so-called development was merely on a tangent—a roman- 
tic foray, delightful and entrancing, but nevertheless only a 
petiod in the life of the organ, but by no means a culmination. 

In the past ten years or so we have made considerable 
progress in reviving and learning to build and to play archi- 
tectonic structures in low-pressure organ tone. We have 
gtadually discarded those fascinating but forced, irrelevant, 
and unnatural sonorities of the late romantic era. But is 
a mere house-cleaning enough? While the 1938 organ is 
an immense improvement over the 1925 organ, the machine 
flavor seems to have carried over. That deep, natural, inner 
simplicity which turns admiration into love seems to be lack- 
ing. A peculiar sophisticated surface quality is apparent. The 
tone does not seem to be to the manner born but to the 
manner educated. 

Or to put it another way, the 1925 organ was frankly 
mechanistic and wonderfully adapted to personal exploitation. 
The 1938 organ seems to still require an element of virtuoso 
display to put it over. If this is true we are not meeting 
the modern music situation nor are we doing full justice to 
the serious music of past composers. 

I think one of the most important subjects before the 
organ-builders and organists of America today is the theory 
of windchest construction. There is a strong probability that 
the popular contemporary systems which provide each pipe 
with its own individual valve may be retarding our return 
to the natural organ. In Germany today these modern 
individual-valve chests have been condemned by some. In 
France I believe they never have been approved. England 
does not seem to be fully sold on individual-valve chests, 
judging from the hot arguments pro and con in the English 
journals. The recent Westminster Abbey coronation organ 
was built with sliderchests. Is it not high time that we begin 
to get an international viewpoint in regard to key actions, 
just as we have in regard to pipes? Pipes cannot do it all. 

Most of us have at one time or another played or listened 
to an old tracker organ and have marveled at the musicalness 


NOTE. 

Mr. Holtkamp here champions something he thoroughly be- 
lieves in—and evidently nobody else in America agrees. That 
doesn’t matter. Maybe he’s right? Who will ever know 
unless he has a chance to publish his views and throw down 
the challenge? He is a most conscientious and sincere work- 
man. He is a deep thinker. He has a right to say yes even 
if T.A.O. wants to yell no, and T.A.O. insists that he have 
that right. Herewith he has it. But please remember that 
all the time Mr. Holtkamp is saying yes, T.A.O. is still say- 
ing no. He eloquently presents the advantages of the slider- 
chest. Those who disagree with him grow voluble in their 
catalogue of detailed charges against the sliderchest when we 
give them the chance, but they do not want the chance; 
they are convinced the thing is too defective, compared to 
chests which have displaced it, to merit discussion. The 
sliderchest, they say, was thrown out because they found 
something infinitely better. Now read what Mr. Holtkamp 
thinks of that—T.S.B. 
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An American organ-builder experiments with the 
old sliderchest, applies a modern version of it to some 
of his smaller organs, and is convinced that it has 
sufficient advantage to warrant its revival in our 
organ-building practise here in America today. 


of the tone. Possibly age has improved the tone of the old 
organs. More than likely not. Perhaps the voicers of the 
old organs possessed finer sensibilities, were better acquainted 
with the requirements of organ music. Possibly, but more 
than likely not. Most likely the secret of the charm and of 
the peculiar musicalness of the old tone is to be found in 
the inner arrangement or construction of their sliderchests 
and the nice or sympathetic adjustment between the pipes 
and this inner chest arrangement. 

As long ago as 1906, Dr. Albert Schweitzer called attention 
to the beauty and expressive possibilities of the old German 
and of the French sliderchest organs. Today some German 
authorities state unhesitatingly that the sliderchest is essential 
for the production of characteristic organ tone. 

I recently asked a representative German musician, “Under 
what circumstances do you build sliderchests and use tracker 
action?” His very startling answer was, “Whenever there 
is money enough and the location permits.” However, the 
use of the sliderchest does not imply also the use of tracker 
or mechanical key-action. The old pneumatic-lever or a 
modern electro-pneumatic action may be used to keep the 
touch light and constant when the manuals are coupled 
together. 

We may study the old masterpieces; we may lower our 
wind-pressures and correct our pipe forms; but unless we 
revive and use the traditional chests, or invent equally suit- 
able ones, our efforts may be rewarded with only a fraction 
of the success we hope for. If we continue to use our present 
chests we must also continue a certain malformation of our 
pipes, for chest arrangements and pipes somehow demand 
a sympathetic relationship. An organ windchest is not merely 
a combination air-container and valve-box. It has also a 
soundboard function. 

A set of pipes voiced on and for a modern individual- 
valve chest and at low pressure generally improves in speech 
and tone when placed on a sliderchest. Also, a set of pipes 
voiced on and for a sliderchest becomes poorer in speech 
when placed on an individual-valve chest. Modern organ- 
builders have often been called upon to build some choice 
old sliderchest set into a new organ. Generally the charm 
is lost in the transplanting. To what is this loss due? I 
believe the following discussion of key actions explains it 
in part. 

Keys are more important than stops. We could, like our 
early forerunners, get along without stops. Regardless of 
whether we are considering an organ of a single clavier or a 
multi-clavier organ, we are primarily considering tones. Stops 
are secondary considerations. The manner in which a musical 
tone is launched, as determined by the nature, location, and 
environment of its generator, is in many respects more im- 
portant than the matter or quality of the sound of the tone. 
It follows that the manner of tones collectively considered 
(that is, in the instrumental sense) is in many respects more 
important than is the specific quality of the instrument as 
a whole. 

Pursuing this train still further, quality, intensity, extensity, 
and duration are primarily characteristics of individual tones. 
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To alter the quality of the tones, and to increase the in- 
tensity and extensity of the tones of the organ, a number 
or series of pipes is attached to each key. To effect the 
alterations quickly and selectively the additional pipes are 
grouped into sets or ranks at various pitches and qualities. 
The grouping is by what we today call registers and is in 
lines across the keys. These lines are dangerous lines, as 
we shall later see. 

In the final analysis, stops, swell-boxes, Tremulant, pistons, 
and other console controls, the location of the organ, its 
specification, wind supply—in fact everything, RELATES BACK 
TO THE KEYs and is valuable or not, depending upon its en- 
hancement of or detraction from the key function. 

The traditional sliderchest is essentially a key-chest. The 
German term Tonkanzellade (tone or key-chamber chest) 
is precisely descriptive and explanatory. 

The chest-forms in general use in America today are either 
stop-chamber chests or universal chamber chests. The so- 
called unit or extension chest whereon the pipes may be in- 
discriminately placed without regard to key- or stop-lines 
is a type of universal-chamber chest. 

In the instance of the slider or key-chamber chest, all the 
pipes corresponding to or belonging to a given note or key 
are placed on a common chamber and have a common wind- 
supply valve. Whether a chest has one or a dozen registers 
of 61 pipes each, there will still be 61 key-chambers. These 
key-chambers are independent of and completely separated 
from each other. The boundary of the individual key in- 
fluence is sharply defined and extends in a straight line 
through all the registers. 

{Perhaps Miss Soosie will understand this easier if we 
say the pipes of the various ranks, registers, or voices—use 
which ever name you like best—are planted from left to 
right as we sit at the console, and the key-chambers then run 
from front to back, one key-chamber for each key of the 
Swell manual, for example, so that if we trace back the 
position of the key-chamber for middle-C of the Swell 
manual, we find that the middle-C pipe of every register or 
voice in the Swell Organ stands directly over this middle-C 
key chamber.—T.S.B.} 

In the case of the stop-chamber chest the condition is just 
the reverse. All the pipes of a given register stand on one 
chamber. There are as many chambers as there are registers. 
The chambers extend over the full compass of the keyboard 
with no chamber divisions according to keys. The boundary 
of key influence is vague. The stop- or cross-lines become 
prominent at the expense of the key-lines. 

The sound of an organ pipe is very much affected by the 
sounds of its neighbors, both at the coming on of the sounds 
and during their prolongment. This phenomenon may work 
for the good of a sound or it may in extreme cases practically 
destroy or annihilate it. The scaling of an organ is largely 
a task of utilizing the beneficial effects of this phenomenon 
and of avoiding the pitfalls of its bad effects. Likewise, the 
playing of an organ insofar as registration is concerned, is 
a task of selecting registers which affect each other favorably, 
and of avoiding the pitfalls which the designer did not or 
could not avoid. All organists can recall sad occasions when 
they experimented interminably with registers in an effort to 
find compatible combinations. 

Since the abandonment of the key-chamber chests, the bad 
effects of tonal interference have been particularly noticeable. 

The influence of pipe sounds on each other, for good or 
for evil, is to a great extent a question of the physical rela- 
tionship in which the pipes stand. This physical relation- 
ship is not only a matter of relative position but it extends 
down into the chamber which supplies the pipes with wind. 
Pipes on the same chamber (that is, being fed from the 
same chamber) have a tendency to draw or pull together. 
On the stop-chamber type of chest, which is the type most 
generally used in this country, the 61 pipes of a rank draw 


together and in a line across the keyboard. The inevitable 
result is that a pattern of notes, or a progression from one 
pattern to another, tends to sound unclean or smeared. On 
a single register this effect is bad enough, but multiply this 
smear by 40 or 50 voices and the result is positively painful 
to any lover of cleanly delineated keyboard music. 
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THE HOLTKAMP SLIDERCHEST 
Notice that each chamber has two pallets instead of only one as in the ov- 
iginal sliderchest of decades ago 


In the slider or key-chamber chest the phenomenon of tonal 
interference is just as active as in the stop-chamber chest, 
but is felt along the key lines instead of across them, and 
hence is beneficial. 

As we know, pipes on the same chamber have a tendency 
to draw together. Since on the key-chamber chest all the 
pipes corresponding to or belonging to a given key are 
placed on a common chamber and have a common wind- 
supply, these pipes tend to draw together or blend. This 
effect is exactly what is or should be desired from a multi- 
voiced keyboard instrument like the organ. 

The 61 individual chambers corresponding to the 61 keys 
of a manual, and the 32 chambers corresponding to the 32 
keys of the pedal, prevent the pipes of neighboring keys 
from influencing each other internally. The result is that a 
pattern of notes or a progression from one pattern to another 
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is clean and distinct. Also, the player is under no necessity 
to develop a technic to try to offset the influence of neighbor- 
ing pipes. The influence is all in the player's favor. 

It has been my observation that the sliderchest encourages 
a more musicianly adaptation of touch to the demands of 
musical content and that it tends to cause or allow players 
to use a slower tempo. The sliderchest makes legato Paying 
endurable again. I have also observed that the sliderchest 
organ permits the player to make fewer registration changes 
and involves less use of the swell-shutters. Usually, frequent 
registration changes and much crescendo-pedaling are resorted 
to in an effort to compensate artificially for a lack of intrinsic 
interest. 

It also seems to me that organists unconsciously gravitate 
toward the more serious and typical organ literature when 
playing sliderchest organs. Why is this? 

I suspect the answer is that the player receives fuller 
musical satisfaction through the contiguous relation of tone 
and key, and that he is loathe to interrupt this satisfaction 
by fussing with the-stops and massaging the swell-pedal. In 
other words, I suspect that the sliderchest tone tends to turn 
the attention of the player from the accessories to the tones. 
The player is more composed. He plays easily, naturally; 
and he may play more rhythmically because the responses 
to his tactile efforts are cleaner and more faithful. Nervous 
darting at stops and pistons is not necessary to create a false 
tonal interest. Why? Because the line from the key back 
through to the last pipe is clean and straight. The dangerous 
cross-lines are not present. I wonder if this is not the real 
meaning of Straight Organ. Also, the interest of the listener 
as well as of the player is on the music and the tonal variety 
and expression which come naturally from counterpoint and 
harmony, not on the tonal variety which comes unnaturally 
from changing stops and pumping the so-called expression 
pedals. 

The foregoing is only a very small part of the case of 
the key-chamber chest versus the stop-chamber and other 
chests. I have dwelt mainly on key-action because I believe 
this aspect has not been previously aired in our American 
organ journals and because I believe these considerations are 
vitally important at this time. If the reader wishes to pursue 
the theory of chest construction further he can find other 
and possibly more important angles of the case in the writings 
of Schweitzer, Mahrenholz, and Bonavia-Hunt, to mention 
but a few. I can assure the reader that if he carries this 
study far enough he is very apt to conclude that the key- 
chamber or sliderchest is the only chest which is natural to 
the organ, since the organ is a keyboard instrument. And 
also that the advantages of other chests—and there are some 
—are insignificant in comparison to the advantages of the 
key-chamber chest. 

The foregoing discussion and the accompanying drawing 
make a long and detailed description of the Holtkamp slider- 
chest unnecessary. A few points however may need clarifying. 

The chest is divided at G (note No. 20). In the accom- 
panying sketch the first 19 pipes of each register are shown 
to the left, and the pipes from 20 to 61 are shown to the 
right. Each stop has two short sliders. This arrangement 
shortens the sliders materially, allows more speaking room 
for the pipes and makes the sliders easier to pull. Each 
slider is equipped with an on and an off motor. 

The key-chambers are wide and flat. The pipes are not 
staggered but placed in a line. The scale of the largest pipe 
determines the width of the key-chamber. The width of CC 
key-chamber as shown on the sketch would be determined by 
the 8’ Gemshorn and the 3-rank Cymbal. By allowing 
ample space between pipes and utilizing thin partitions, the 
CC note-chamber works out to be 5 9/16” wide. Key- 
chamber 20 (G) is 2 11/16” wide. Key-chamber 46 be- 
comes 1 3/8” wide, which width is maintained to the top 
so that the pallets may be kept on the large side. 


Key actions are electro-pneumatic. Two pallets are used 
for each chamber. To avoid confusion, the accompanying 
sketch was drawn to show only one pipe of the Cymbal from 
1 to 19 and two from 20 to 61. The three ranks of the 
Cymbal run throughout and are placed alongside each other 
or in triangular positions, according to the available space. 

I refrain from making any broad or extravagant claims for 
this modern version of the key-chamber chest. It frankly 
was inspired by the old sliderchests. It is not patented. We 
will gladly give the full details of our experience to date 
with sliderchests to any serious builder or organist who cares 
to work along the lines as outlined in this discussion. 

In actual use this chest demonstrates, at least to my ears, 
that blend is a question of key-tones and not stops, and that 
it takes place internally as well as externally. 

The old English term, Soundboard, may not be just an 
old-fashioned term after all. 

“It is so much simpler to think of today as the culmination 
of men’s efforts. Just as where we stand seems the center 
of the natural horizon, so it seems the apex of intellectual 
achievement.” 

These words of Justice Stanley F. Reed of the United 
States Supreme Court, addressing the American Bar Associ- 
ation in Cleveland, were directed at those members of his 
profession who suffer from an excess of self-satisfaction. 
They are smart; they admit it. They think they have done 
pretty well. They shudder at any alteration in their com- 
fortable surroundings. 

They do not realize that their attitude is as foolish as it is 
futile. It is trite to repeat that life is change. None the 
less it is everlastingly true, and the individual or group which 
by its philosophy strives to deny this truth is riding to a 
fall. If they ride too hard they will take many others with 
them. 

Herein lies the danger of an unreasoning fear of change. 
The legal profession contains some who hold to this fear. 
So does many another group. 

a 


Holdset System for Combons 


© Donald S. Barrows wanted a name for tk> hold-and-set 
system of arranging combons, in contrast to the Capture Sys- 
tem, and T.A.O. had no name for it. Later the three simple 
words began to get together and upon Mr. Barrows’ stub- 
born insistence they continued to reduce themselves through 
hold-and-set, hold-n-set, hold-set, to Holdset; and since that 
actually explains the action of the system, T.A.O. proposes it 
for these columns, henceforth. How they work: 

CAPTURE SYSTEM: When you have the combination drawn 
as you want it, hold the setter-piston in with one hand or the 
foot, while the other hand touches the piston to which the new 
combination is to be assigned; and lo, the combination is thus 
instantly captured by that piston. To make it possible to re- 
set a piston while playing, the console must be equipped with 
both a thumb piston for the setter and a toe-stud—though a 
rocking-tablet for the setter will work if the organist doesn’t 
forget. 

HOLDsET SYSTEM: With one hand hold in the piston to 
which a given combination is to be assigned, and then, one by 
one, with the other hand put on the stops selected and put 
off all others that may have come on when the piston was 
first pressed. Obviously this can never be done while con- 
tinuing to play; obviously also, the organist must memorize 
the combination he wants to set, or write it out on paper first, 
for the mere touching of the piston will automatically destroy 
the combination by bringing on the combination that had 
formerly been assigned to it. Every organist will recognize 
the superiority of the Capture System. 

A Good Name for It 


© By virtue of a linotyper’s hitting the wrong key we at last 
have a name for modern music: Helodious. 








Resonance Amplifiers 
By GEORGE HUDDLESTON 


Installation by Rangertone in Christ Church, New Brunswick, N.J. 


A\ssuminc that all choirmasters 
are familiar with the mechanics employed in producing good 
tone from a choir, I call attention to some of the material 
media necessary in transmitting that tone to the listeners. In 
some churches, very ordinary sounds coming from the chancel 
are so acoustically enhanced that, when they have reached 
the listeners, they seem really beautiful. In others, on the 
contrary, perfectly-produced tone becomes so dull and lifeless 
that it is uninspiring to both congregation and choir. 

Sound-waves spread in all directions and continue until their 
energy is completely dissipated, or until they strike some sur- 
face that either absorbs or reflects them. Traveling at the 
rate of about eleven hundred feet a second, in a building of 
moderate size the same sound might be reflected ten or more 
times in a second, the tone diminishing in intensity in direct 
proportion to the absorbing properties of the room. 

The materials used in walls, ceiling, and floor, as well as 
the number of open windows and doors, the nature of the 
floor-coverings, and the presence of pew-cushions and of 
people in the pews, all determine just how much sound will 
be absorbed and how much reflected. Furthermore, sounds 
at some pitches are absorbed more readily than at others. 
Generally speaking, sounds an octave above middle-C are ab- 
sorbed twice as rapidly as those of middle-C pitch, and sounds 
two octaves above are absorbed three times as rapidly. (This 
calculation could hardly be called approximate, since the ab- 
sorbing powers of every material vary, but it will serve as an 
example.) Because of this, in non-resonant churches the 
soprano tone is robbed of its upper-harmonics and therefore 
deprived of brilliance. If the same choir be put in different 
buildings of similar size and shape, in one they will sing with 
life and a feeling of ease and effortless power, while in another 
the music will die so quickly that the singers will have a feel- 
ing of despair and futility. In such a church it will be prac- 
tically impossible to maintain pitch for any appreciable time. 

To state precisely the reverberation-time that will produce 
the best hearing-conditions in any church would be quite im- 
possible. The choirmaster and preacher at best can only strike 
a compromise that would more than likely be unsatisfactory 
to both. Few speakers can make themselves understood in 
very reverberant places, through with sufficient experiment 
it is possible. Strange as it might at first seem, the ideal 
reverbation-period is governed to no small extent by the de- 
nomination of the church. A liturgical service suffers much 
more from a lack of sufficient resonance than a service in 
which the sermon is the chief point of interest. Also, for 
its complete effectiveness, music of different schools requires 
different periods of reverberation. A sixteenth-century motet 
demands more resonance than a Bach chorus could possibly 
stand without completely obscuring the polyphony. Unless 
the organ be treated as a chamber orchestra, there MUST be an 
abundance of reverberation. 

It is distressing that in all books on acoustics with which 
I am familiar, the authors dwell almost entirely on the prob- 
lem of overcoming reverberation by applying absorbent ma- 
terials to floors, walls, and ceilings, with little or no thought 
to eliminating interfering reflections and focussed echoes, 
while still maintaining a generous amount of resonance. 

Our problem at Christ Church was so great that for some 
time I felt that trying to find any solution would be hopeless. 
The floors of both chancel and nave are partially covered with 
thick-pile carpet, pews are cushioned with red plush, and walls 
and ceiling are covered with lime plaster. The ceiling is a 
cylindrical vault with an axis of curvature that falls very close 
to the head-level of the congregation, with resultant focusing 


and unequal distribution due to interference. The organ in 
the gallery prevents any reflection from the west wall, while 
beneath the gallery there is a sound-pocket from which no 
tone entering ever comes out. The church seats 700. The 
reverberation-period measures half a second when empty, and 
less than a quarter of a second when two-thirds filled. I 
should consider the “optimum time of reverberation” a little 
more than two seconds with all seats occupied. 
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Plan of the Rangertone Resonance Amplifiers 


Major Richard H. Ranger of Rangertone Inc. studied our 
problem and after several months experimentation made a 
permanent installation of microphones, amplifiers, and 
speakers, which, for lack of a better name, we call Resonance 
Amplifiers. Two microphones are concealed behind the rood- 
screen, projecting the tone of the choir through four speakers. 
Two of the speakers are placed behind the organ screen in 
the rear of the church, with the sound directed into the nave. 
The other two are concealed in the front of the nave and 
directed into the choir, giving the singers the feeling of sup- 
port that they would get from a normal amount of resonance. 
There is a microphone placed at the pulpit, projecting the 
voice of the preacher through any or all of the speakers at 
will. All controls are within reach of the organ console. By 


using more speakers and operating the amplification at a low 


level of intensity, the natural quality of the voices is not al- 
tered. 

To say that this is a pve solution would be a gross 
exaggeration. It has made singing conditions in the church 
so very much better, however, that I enthusiastically endorse 
its use. The overtones of the boys are picked up and pro- 
jected before they have a chance to be absorbed. Maintain- 
ing pitch in unaccompanied singing is no longer a problem. 
There are not two seconds of reverberation when the church 
is either filled or empty, but we do have—at least the illusion 
—one second of reverberation when half the seats are filled. 


ADDENDA BY MAJOR RANGER 
When a choirmaster has trained his choir with the last ounce 
of his ability and, although everyone in the congregation is 
perfectly satisfied, he himself knows that results should be 
better, you have the set-up that prompted Mr. Huddleston 
to ask us the possibilities of amplification as applied to his 
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problem. The first trial installation was made for Christmas 
1937, and the results were so encouraging that we were asked 
to set about making a permanent installation, which has now 
been functioning for the past five months. 

It really consists of two separate installations, both control- 
led at the console. The organ, a fine Casavant, is in the gal- 
lery at the rear; the boychoir is in the chancel, with the console. 
There is the very definite time-interval between playing the 
console keys and hearing the tones from the pipes in the back 
of the church. It is extremely difficult to get precision of 
attack under these conditions. To overcome this, two speakers 
are placed on either side of the chancel, actuated by a micro- 
phone placed in the Swell chamber of the organ. By this 
arrangement the choir and organist hear the tones with pre- 
cision, instantly, even with the swell-shutters closed. This 
means that the choir gets excellent support from the organ, 
with a very light accompaniment as heard by the congrega- 
tion. It of course takes experience to get the best combina- 
tions for these facilities, but their beneficial effect is immedi- 
ately apparent. The speakers may be turned off at will by 
the organist. 

Now for the choir amplification. Two microphones are 
placed on either side in the rood-screen at the chancel steps, 
and immediately next the best boy singers in the choir. These 
microphones are placed in special acoustically-treated boxes, 
hidden quite effectively in the screen. The intensity of the 
output of these microphones is set at the console, and actuates 
the four resonance speakers in the nave. Two speakers are 
placed in the organ-screen itself, in the back of the church. 
The other two are placed, one on each side, in the base of 
an arch supporting the ceiling. The use of four speakers, all 
amplifying the choir, means that each one is unobtrusive in 
itself, to avoid anything like a definite echo, but all add to 
build up a real resonance in the church. The extent of this 
amplification is controllable from the console. 

The minister comes in for his share in the benefits of the 
equipment by the use of a separate microphone at the pulpit. 
It seems best to use the forward speakers only for the preach- 
ing, which build up the tone without introducing too much 
reverberation which would come with the use of the organ 
resonance speakers as well. 


It Can be Done—Once Again 


By ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 


Children's Choir School organized in Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 


Five years ago Mrs. C. Gordon 
Snyder came to Flemington with her husband to hear our 
choir festival. Mr. Snyder had happened upon our musical 
event the previous year while in Flemington on business and 
was so impressed with what he saw and heard that he de- 
termined his wife should see and hear the festival too. The 
following May he arranged for tickets, and the day after the 
festival Mrs. Snyder called upon us. We found her delighted, 
and deeply stirred with the whole event; she was already lay- 
ing plans in her mind to start a similar work at home, even 
before she met us. 

Business held her husband in the village several days, and 
Mrs. Snyder returned to us frequently, to fire a barrage of 
questions, which we were only too happy to answer, giving 
her all the information she desired. Throughout that sum- 
mer at home, she was devising ways. and means for organiz- 
ing a children’s choir school. The children were responsive, 
but the idea was new; the city could not accept without being 
shown. Undismayed, Mrs. Snyder determined to have a choir 
school even if she had to carry on by herself. 

Meanwhile she tried to see her idea on all sides. To start 


a children’s choir where no such choir has existed before is 
not an easy task. There seems to lurk a suspicion that a 
children’s choir might prove detrimental instead of the bless- 
ing it is sure to become; nowhere in the city could she find 
anyone to support her project. But a stout heart is not to be 
daunted, and Mrs. Snyder was becoming increasingly de- 
termined. Nothing could stop her now. 

She advertised for choristers for a children’s choir which 
she proposed to train in her own home. She hoped to obtain 
children from a number of churches, dreaming eventually of 
the same condition we have here, with a children’s choir in 
every church, all under the same management. However, 
that is a large order, for Chambersburg can boast of three 
Lutheran Churches, three United Brethren, two Reformed, 
two Presbyterian, a Methodist, the Church of God, Catholic, 
and Episcopalian; up to this time her dream has not been 
realized. 





Mrs. C. Gordon Snyder 


The children answering Mrs. Snyder’s advertisement 
gathered at her home and were delighted with her plans for 
them. With a background of public-school music training 
and teaching, Mrs. Snyder had the methods and experience 
to carry on vocally and pedagogically, from the start. The 
music taught includes hymns, carols, anthems, canticles, and 
responses. 

At Christmas she obtained permission of her Church (the 
First Lutheran) for the choir to sing a carol service, and in 
the spring she staged a small festival in the Church. The 
work had been strenuous, but Mrs. Snyder felt they had 
learned a great deal, herself included; and the first year closed 
happily, with the promise of resuming in the fall. 

In May Mrs. Snyder was back in Flemington with her as- 
sistants (she had drawn in a few ladies to help her, and had 
hired an accompanist) and here she was, to receive new in- 
spiration, and tell us what had been accomplished, while she 
asked advice about the new plans for the coming season. 

Now she felt it would be impossible to carry on any longer 
in her own home. She was ambitious to have a choir studio. 
There was an abandoned schoolhouse on a piece of land ad- 
joining her Church. Looking over the rooms with a car- 
penter she found one room she felt could be made to serve 
her purpose, and rented it from the Church for forty dollars 
a year. This assured her of privacy, heat, and light. With a 
mental picture of the Flemington Choir Studio, she wanted 
benches fitted up with racks and shelves; with the aid of the 
kindly carpenter, they rigged up the room to serve her pur- 
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pos2. Now the work >egar in earnest and with even greater 
enthusiasm. 

Of course there were expenses. We had urged Mrs. Snyder 
to charge the parents something for the training. Even if a 
church pays as an organization, something should be required 
of the parents, if they are to appreciate what their children 
receive. The season was divided into three terms and three 
dollars a term was charged the parents for each child. Mrs. 
Snyder decided to offer another carol service to her Church, 
and as many other services during the season as were possi- 
ble. But singing in church or not, the children were to be 
trained for the choir. The Lutheran Church holds a great 
deal in the way of form and liturgy, and with this Mrs. Snyder 
did much. The children were taught a fine posture—to stand, 
and sit, and march well. The chanting, the responses, the 
reading of the Psalter were given meticulous care, while con- 
stantly such individual attention was given the children that 
they held to the church and to the choir school. 

Mrs. Snyder was resolved to have new vestments for the 
Christmas service. She intended to have good ones, and with 
her own money she bought them: maroon cassocks and white 
cottas, beautifully made by a high-class firm. 

She had already established a medal-system. She had pur- 
chased service-crosses for the choir to display at Christmas, if 
they had kept faith with a perfect record. 

Later, looking forward to the spring festival, she concluded 
a processional cross would be necessary. And so year by year 
something new attracted the children. 

These children were by no means all from her church. 
No; the other churches sent their children for the training, 
but the choir has not yet done any service-singing save for 
the two yearly services mentioned. 

To attract the children at the start, prizes were set up. Mrs. 
Snyder hoped to interest some of the congregation to offer 
prizes as memorials; but none was offered, so she bought the 
prizes herself. 

The processional cross so greatly desired did not seem possi- 
ble financially, when so many other expenses had to be met; 
but to obtain the effect she desired for the processional, and 
not disappoint the children, a cross was created from card- 
board and a broomstick! Two paper crosses were cut from 
cardboard, and placed back to back around the top of a 
broomstick, and fastened together. The cross and stick were 
given several coats of gold paint—and to the casual observer 
it passed muster creditably. But Mrs. Snyder knows this 
cross must some day be replaced by a real one. A good cross 
of this kind is expensive, and the children have been invited 
to help. A small Do-Without Box has found a place on the 
studio table. Here the choristers drop their pennies, nickles, 
and dimes that escape the candy-store and soda-fountain, to 
help buy the new cross. 

The spring festival was so successful as to move several 
friends in the Church to give some money privately to help 
along. They will never know what cheer they put into this 
good woman’s heart. 

A very ill husband held up the work the following fall, so 
the choir was unable to start at the usual time; but as soon as 
possible, Mrs. Snyder had the doors of her little choir school 
open, and the children were right on hand to begin. 

Impressed herself with the comfort the Bible brings to one 
in times of stress, Mrs. Snyder resolved that the children 
should become more familiar with the Scriptures through 
daily practise; now one of the requirements for a prize is 
the daily reading of five verses of Scripture. St. John’s Gos- 
pel, the Epistles of St. John, and Revelation were the require- 
ments last season. Mrs. Snyder feels it is a great enrichment 
to the choir. 

Last year one of the Reformed churches had a musical 
awakening with the organization of a junior choir. Of course 
the choir school was greatly excited; some of the choristers 
were connected with the Reformed Church and asked if they 
























CHAMBERSBURG CHOIR SCHOOL 


Organized by Mrs. Snyder who overcame a string of difficulties that would 


have stopped the average worker 


might not join this new choir, and were urged to do so. The 
school’s leading boy-soprano has become head soloist of the 
new choir, and the children of the choir school lead the way 
to higher ideals and standards. 

Unfortunately in joining the new choir (where the parents 
pay nothing) Mrs. Snyder has lost membership in, her little 
choir school. At present there are but twenty-five; and enter- 
ing the fifth season this fall, she is considering a graduation 
for next spring. When we queried, “A graduation into 
what?” she replied with a smile, “Into the upper choirs of . 
the other churches if possible.” 

We have never heard this choir school sing. It may not 
produce great art, but this we do know: it is developing in 
the choristers something fine and enduring; an appreciation 
of good music, a spirit of helpfulness; a love for the church, 
and a deep spirituality. 

To keep the religious purpose foremost at all times an im- 
provised altar was created, as the photograph shows. It was 
made with a covering of heavy white paper, with an ‘altar- 
cloth’ of crepe-paper having the appearance of velvet; and 
the color scheme is changed to meet the requirements of the 
ecclesiastical seasons. When the photograph was taken the 
color scheme called for green, since it was Trinity season. The 
letters I.H.S. decorating the front of the ‘cloth’ were cut from 
gold paper. Candle-holders are of glass, and the tapers are 
of tin, gold-painted. 

On the director's desk at the extreme left is seen the Do- 
Without Box. The piano is turned about for the sake of the 
picture. 

There are five rows of benches, set up on higher levels to- 
ward the rear; seating capacity is 65. The improvised pro- 
cessional cross is also seen in our photograph. 

Of all these necessarily improvised ecclesiastical trimmings 
Mrs. Snyder says, ““They may seem crude, but they create the 
spiritual atmosphere we need.” 

What of Mrs. Snyder herself? She is spiritual, with no 
cant, no mock-piety, but something wholesome, sane, under- 
standing, and real. She is making her choir definitely a young 
people’s church movement—and doing it in spite of extreme 
difficulties. Surely Chambersburg churches are to be con- 
gratulated on the possession of the Chambersburg Children’s 
Choir School. God bless it. 


Nobody Wants Opportunity 

© An organist in New York City asked T.A.O. for a student- 
organist to act as his assistant, in return for which he would 
be given the use of the organ for practise and be paid for do- 
ing the summer substitute work; but no such students had 
taken the trouble to register their names with T.A.O.’s regis- 
tration bureau. Here was a splendid opportunity not only to 
secure free practise and summer substitute experience, with 
pay, but also invaluable association with an experienced choir- 
master in the weekly routine of choir work. And nobody was 
interested enough to ask for it. 
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selves through the record of their actions and thus provide food for 





thought on topics of current importance to the world of the organ. 








Now We Can Vote 


Now that T.A.O. has completed 
its twenty-first year and come of age, it might stick its nose 
up if it weren’t held so rigidly to the grindstone of trying 
to get something done. Anybody remember the arguments 
that held the stage twenty-one years ago? One was whether 
an organist could play recitals from memory; most of them 
said it couldn’t be done, that the organist had too much con- 
sole machinery to manipulate. Another argument was whether 
unification was superior to the straight organ; that has been 
satisfactorily answered: the unit is still with us and always 
will be; the point is that the straight is so vastly superior to 
the unit from every possible viewpoint that there is no 
argument, but none the less circumstances alter cases and 
when money or space is limited, the unit comes to the rescue 
in a way no straight organ ever can, so far as the practical 
organist is concerned. But an argument is easily started on 
that one, perhaps is already started; let it go at that—we 
learn more by argument than by dumb acceptance. 

Another argument in the good old days was whether the 
organ could ever become a recital instrument; there were 
those, and still are, who said no. But my guess is that more 
organists got paid for playing organ recitals during 1938 than 
pianists. 

I'll venture the guess that nowhere in the world twenty-one 
years ago could we find such choirs and church-music pro- 
grams as were outlined in our twenty-first volume. During 
that period also virtually all America’s largest organs were 
built to their present size. It saw also the rise and fall of 
the theater organist. I still believe the organ was ousted from 
the theater not by film-recorded music but because not one 
organist in a thousand could stand the strain of afternoon 
and evening shifts, seven days a week, fifty weeks a year. 
In my day, observing the work of theater organists as often 
as four times each week, I found only two men who could 
deliver the goods without letting the well run dry. 

It still gives me a pain to look back to our first year and 
try to find out what a printed stoplist really meant. Nobody 
knew. Like dumb apes, in those days we still called them 
specifications, forgetting that a specification is something that 
specifies and that without details it’s not a specification but 
an approximation. If the fates are kind to us this month we'll 
have our revised T.A.O. Stoplist-Form in these pages—that 
delightful device, product of two dozen or more of the organ 
world’s cleverest minds, by which a typewriter or linotype 
machine can as conveniently set down a dangerous lot of 
specificational details in as compact and exact form as the 
astronomer can set down his complicated signs, symbols, and 
findings. Heaven help the man who would try to become 
a musician with a stubborn intention to ignore all the arbitrary 
symbols a composer must use if he is to put down on paper 
what he has in his heart for a piece of music. Our Stoplist- 
Form does similar work for the realm of organ-building. 

These twenty-one years have been brightened considerably 
by Miss Soosie and Dr. Pedalthumper, the two greatest 
characters in music. Miss Soosie, often a better organist than 
Dr. Pedalthumper, is none the less content to sit meekly by 
while he shows her how to do it; the organ-pumper does all 


the work. Time moves on. What other realm of music has 
made even half as great progress as the organ world has made 
during the past twenty-one years? 

—t.s.b.— 
In spite of longer hours and shorter pay, higher taxes and 
lower citizenship standards, it was a merry Christmas for 
many in the world after all. For T.A.O. and us who are 
slaves to it, the greeting cards this year were something pleas- 
ant to behold & peruse. As is the sentimental custom around 
here, these cheerful things are assorted out of our regular 
mail and I never see them till Christmas Day, when their 
reading forms a part of Christmas itself. It’s the best way to 
enjoy the Christmas greetings of our friends. Our T.A.O. 
family throughout the world is really a grand old family. Our 
thanks to all those who made the holidays happier with their 
greetings.—T.S.B. 


Goldsworthy Bach Cantata Series 


© As announced last month, William A. Goldsworthy pre- 
sented a series of four Bach cantatas as the Advent afternoon 
services in St. Mark’s in the Bouwerie, New York, using mere- 
ly the organ and a select choir of a dozen voices. The organ 
part was superbly handled, and I have yet to hear an organist 
do as much with a small chorus as Mr. Goldsworthy does every 
Sunday; the result was profoundly convincing. 

Above all else, Bach was the practical musician. He didn’t 
have time to pose, to pretend, to fuss and bother over non- 
essentials. Consequently the Bach cantatas—neglected by 
present-day organists all too long—are intensely practical. 
While there are difficulties, there are also time-savers. As an 
example, the first cantata, “Sleepers Wake,” contains one 
chorus that needs much preparation, but the rest of it com- 
prises solos and duets that take nothing from the formal re- 
hearsal hours because they are prepared outside, and such 
things as unisons and a choral against which the organist does 
the only difficult work—and again that cost nothing of the 
precious rehearsal time. 

What the organist and choir must put into a Bach cantata 
is only moderately taxing, but what the modern church and 
congregation can get out of the results is an incalculable im- 
petus. As another writer is saying in these columns, in more 
convincing verbiage, the rather unhappy state of the church 
today is undoubtedly due to its decision to attempt to minister 
to humanity through the medium of the lecture platform and 
its turning its back on the ministry that ever so much more 
forcefully comes through the medium of the arts, of which 
church music is chief. The church cannot afford to attempt 
to become a concert hall; the intense Bach, of all composers, 
saw that most clearly and tried to meet it most sincerely. And 
he did meet it. 

It is for us, the living organists of 1939, to take advantage 
of our heritage. Will Mr. Goldsworthy have the persistence 
to stick to it until St. Mark’s in the Bouwerie becomes, as it 
rightly should, the Bach Church in New York? We hope so. 
It will take ten years but will be worth every minute of it— 
T.S.B. 
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Good Choral Tone 


By ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 


Associate Editor, Church Department 





Desprre all that has been said 
and written on the subject there still appears to be a sad de- 
ficiency in the establishment and development of that primary 
musical element, a satisfactory tone quality. The reason for 
this is not hard to discover. In looking about the music pro- 
fession in all fields we discover a general lack of knowledge 
of how to do a particular task—the technic—and of how to 
recognize whether it is or is not actually accomplished. The 
latter involves the auditory sense to such a degree that I often 
wonder if it is not to musicians that the old Biblical admo- 
nition might have been directed, “Ears have they and hear 
not.” 

I know organists who have been well trained as players, 
who manage organ tonal shades splendidly, who have gone 
to one or the other of the wellknown schools and have ‘‘fin- 
ished” with high recommendations. Yet these men have 
choirs whose tone ought to offend the ear of any person, 
musician or not. Whether they do not possess an ideal in 
tonal quality, or do not know how to obtain it, I cannot say. 
The fact remains that their choirs sing rather well—except 
that the tone is a cross between the alleged musical-saw and 
a saxophone at its worst! 

I hear famous choirs on the air which seem to reveal con- 
siderable semblance of training, but they sing with atrociously 
bad tones. What is wrong? 

My readers know my. ideas of tone quality well enough to 
know what to expect. It may be true that in many cases a bad 
tone is acceptable by the holders of the purse-strings. Per- 
haps some like a throaty or a scratchy tone; if so, there is 
nothing to be said. 

On the other hand, if you are not quite satisfied, why not 
investigate and make some attempt to improve? Does Mr. 
Stokowski content himself with the mere playing of notes? 
Of correct shading? Would he engage a violinist on the 
basis of note-playing and speed? 

In these days of emphasis upon volunteer senior, junior, 
children’s, and what-not choirs (at least four to each church) 
the choirmaster is faced with a gigantic undertaking. The 
basis of this problem is a good musical tone. The result is 
too frequently disappointing. With children we may obtain 
either a sweet unemotional product, which is suitable for a 
very small percentage of available literature, or we must add 
certain other qualities as they pass through the various choirs 
up to the senior choir, and keep their earliest efforts confined 
to the Sunday school or some such function. 

The other alternative is to select voices which will be use- 
ful and build up a mixed choir capable of producing a finely- 
blended tone. Otherwise we have a choir of mediocre cali- 
ber. I do not believe all this multiplicity of choirs is likely 
to give us satisfactory church music. The Philadelphia 
Orchestra could practise twenty hours daily with cigar-box 
violins without ever sounding like an orchestra. 

The choir of paid trained singers seems to me to be the 
solution of the church choir. Lacking the money for such, 
the choirmaster must gather the best material available and 
get to work on the task of building a chorus which will be 
at least comparable. Since Rome was not built in a day, a 


church choir can never be built in three rehearsals. 
Take some voice lessons and read some illuminating books, 
such as Coward’s Choral Technique and Interpretation. You 
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must first work for a decent choral tone. Nor can you con- 
tent yourself with spending rehearsals in learning notes of 
anthems to be sung with a ridiculously feeble and bad tone. 
A friend of mine writes that there are not more than two 
choirs in New York City that do not exemplify this fault. 
These two choirs are composed of paid singers who under- 
stand the fundamentals of tone-production before they are 
engaged. 

I know that the average organist will do nothing about it 
so long as the monthly check comes regularly. That is the 
trouble with most of us. Everything that is too much trouble 
is brushed aside unless we are forced to do it. Otherwise 
we would not have so much time for our movies, our bridge, 
or our golf. Think it over. 


Marchal's New York Recital 


By SETH BINGHAM 

e At St. Thomas Church on the evening of Dec. Sth, New 
Yorkers had an opportunity of hearing André Marchal, one 
of the truly great figures among contemporary organists, in a 
program of absorbing chronological and musical interest. The 
concert was held under the auspices of the American Guild of 
Organists. 

There is a wide gulf fixed between what we call “excel- 
lent performance” and the effortless ease of the supreme artist. 
Mr. Marchal’s art is deceptively perfect. Flawless execution, 
impeccable taste in registration, and a brain functioning at 
lightning speed are here at the service of a sensitive and cre- 
ative temperament. These qualities were immediately appar- 
ent in Marchal’s masterly interpretation of the Caprice sur les 
Grands Jeux by Clerambault, the Benedictus by Couperin, and 
Daquin’s Noel avec Variations. 

Bach’s By the Waters of Babylon was sung with brooding . 
tenderness, but the solo stop used proved rather dull; a fine 
Cornet was evidently lacking. The same composer’s E-flat 
Prelude was set forth with close attention to its magnificent 
architectural design in contrasted planes of intensity—very 
much as Bach himself must have played it. The tempo in the 
first section of the triple fugue seemed a bit slow to one 
listener, but the total impression was one of surging grandeur. 
The Vierne Impromptu, dedicated to Mr. Marchal, was tossed 
off with a rippling, silky touch. Nafivité, one of three 
Evangiles by Marchal’s gifted pupil, Jean Langlais, was re- 
vealed as a lovely lyric meditation of charm and distinction. 

Less successful, in our humble opinion, is Olivier Messiaen’s 
Apparition de l’Eglise Eternelle. There is no doubting the 
absolute sincerity and ardent imagination of this remarkable 
young composer. But the task of conveying in sound-patterns 
such a vast apparition, would seem to have over-taxed his 
powers of inspiration. A mounting series of tonally blurred 
chords coming to rest on fundamentals and fifths at different 
levels and climaxing on a major chord of inordinate length 
may, for Mr. Messiaen, constitute an extra-dimensional vision 
of the Eternal Church. Possibly it was extemporized in the 
first instance, something essential being lost in getting it down 
on paper. It recalled to this writer stories of the levitation 
of saints to a height of several feet above the earth. Each 
man has a right to his own apparition, but can anyone see the 
Eternal Church as a disembodied idea? Or does it take the 
form of an organization, an institution? Would some of us 
picture a cathedralesque structure floating in the heavens? The 
title is ambitious. 

César Franck once conceived a glorious musical moment 
called simply Choral in B minor. Here indeed is an apparition 
of churchly, or better spiritual eternity, brought to us by the 
highly conventional means of a few passacaglia-variations, a 
fugato development, two or three episodes and a concluding 
theme. It was superbly played at this recital. 
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Marchal’s powers of improvisation are prodigious. Start- Hofhaymer, LeBegue, Palestrina, Raison, Sweelinck, Vivaldi, 
ing with a rather square-cut theme on this occasion, he wove Zipoli. 


it into a condensed symphonic poem, with regular allegro ex- Feb. 13:  Boyvin, Buxtehude, Clerambault, Daquin, 
position, fugato, canonic development, augmentation, in- Guilian, Marchand, Muffat, Pachelbel, Scheidt, Scherer, 
version, and colorful lyric treatment of fragments by way of Walther. 

a contrasting middle section, bringing the piece to a thrilling Feb. 20: Corelli and Handel Concertos for organ and 


small orchestra. 
Tickets for the full series are $5.00, obtainable by mail from 
the Germanic Museum; admission only by ticket. 


peak of excitement at the close. 
As one canny musician observed: “Listening to Marchal 
this evening was worth ten lessons!” 
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| Hear at Least One Great 
Organist Each Year 








O HEAR a great artist is a privilege, | 
accorded to only a few—sometimes only 
once in a lifetime. What would you give _ || 
| 

| 

| 


to have heard Bach, to have seen him 
play, to have studied his technic as he sat 
at the organ? Great artists are few and 
far between. They are individualistic; 
their work is not duplicated by another. 
They cannot be imitated or duplicated; 
they are themselves, alone. To have 
heard them, even once, is to have stored 
up in one’s memory a treasure of great 
price. Great organists can play only a few 
recitals each season; no two programs are 
ever played exactly alike; their environ- 
ment is never the same. So when oppor- 
tunity and conditions make it possible for 
you to hear a great artist, don’t neglect 
the opportunity. 


You may never have another chance! 
y —Fay LEONE FAUROTE 


Have him, see him, hear him, Now! 





Mr. Biggs, one of the artists under LaBerge Management, 





E. Power Biggs' Second Series 
Another series of paid-admission recitals in Cambridge 

© Having completed last season a series of recitals in which 
the entire organ works of Bach were played to paid-admission 
audiences in the Germanic Museum, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass., Mr. Biggs now announces a new sefies, 
in the same place, on the same unique baroque organ designed 
by G. Donald Harrison of the Aeolian-Skinner Organ Co. 
by whom it was built. The programs: 

Jan. 9: Compositions by Arne, Bohm, Bull, Buxtehude, 
Byrd, Daquin, Felton, Purcell, Scheidt, Stanley, Vivaldi, 
Walond. 

Jan. 16: W. F. Bach, Buxtehude, Clerambault, Daquin, 
Frescobaldi, Froberger, Kerll, Muffat, Pachelbel, Scheidt. 
Jan. 23: Bach’s Art of Fugue. 

Feb. 6: Cabezon, Couperin, DeGrigny, DuMage, Gabrieli, 





is organist of Harvard Congregational Church, Brookline, 
Mass., head of the organ department of the Longy School, 
Cambridge, Mass., and concert organist on the baroque organ 
in the Germanic Museum of Harvard University, though he 
is not in any way officially connected with the University. 
One of his recitals in the Bach series is now available to the 
public through the medium of a Bach album of recordings, 
and other albums will similarly be ready when the market 
is ready for them. Another unique activity is Mr. Biggs’ per- 
sonal devotion to the fostering of American organ composi- 
tion. He more than any other recitalist, native or by adoption, 
has made it his business to seek and publicly perform on his 
programs organ compositions he feels most worthy of recogni- 
tion. America could well use another dozen such men as he—- 
if they could be found anywhere. 





Gedecktpommer Now Preferred 
By two T.A.O. AUTHORITIES 


Settling finally & forever the spelling, with details of its history 


Names are in the final analysis 
the difference between truth and falsehood, honesty and mis- 
representation. A rose by any other name would smell as 
sweet, but to sell a dozen “roses” that were only dandelions 
under the rose name would be something else than sweet. 
Find a man with a hobby, and you'll get it right. If an author 
has the hobby of unimpeachable accuracy in all details we can 
count on his book’s being right; and if the book says Gedeckt- 
pommer, then it’s Gedecktpommer. But not every author is 
interested in such accuracy; some are aiming at quite other 
things. 

Prof. Homer D. Blanchard, of the Department of German, 
Geneva College, answered T.A.O.’s original petition for help, 
with this, quoting Dr. Christhard Mahrenholz’ Die Orgel- 
register: My 

“The Gedecktpommer occupies the same middle position 
between the wide (i.e. large-scaled) Gedeckt and the narrow 
(i.e. small-scaled) Quintaden as the Italian Principal does 
between the wide Nachthorn and the narrow German Prin- 
cipal. Its tone-function is therefore hybrid, it can fulfil its 
purpose in the narrow as well as in the wide group. In its 
structure and timbre the Gedecktpommer represents a large- 
scaled Quintaden, which suppresses the twelfth, and which 
sounds somewhat more pompous because of greater emphasis 
of the foundation tone. According to its name, the voice is 
said to imitate the old Bombards (Bomharte, Pommern) 
which would indicate a reasonably powerful intonation.” 

Other details quoted from Mahrenholz by Mr. Blanchard 
are that Praetorius gives a Gedecktpommer with a cross- 
section measurement “‘about four half-tones smaller than the 
normal Principal of the.same pitch, and therefore arrives at 
the cross-section measurement of the small-scaled Gedeckt.” 
Essentials seemed to be ‘‘a low cut-up and a copious supply 
of wind, which would also make necessary the use of box- 
beards. While the Quintaden can only be built in the middle 
ranges (16’, 8’, 4’) the extreme ranges (32’, 4’, 2’) are 
accessible to the Gedecktpommer.”” Nachthorn was the name 
often used by middle-German and north-German organ- 
builders; Cor de Nuit seems to be the name adopted in France 
for the same type of voice. 

“Because of the characteristic tone-color of small-scaled 
Gedeckts, it was easy to bring this voice into relation with 
similar-sounding orchestral instruments. Baroque organ- 
building naturally thought of the tones of wind instruments ; 
hence the old Bombards (Bomharte, Pommern) gave the 
Gedecktpommer its name.” But ‘a later period thought of the 
strings” and hence in some places during the “eighteenth cen- 
tury the Gedecktpommers were called Viola di Gamba” and 
Violon, while “the nineteenth century raved about the tone 
of free-reeds and attempted to introduce in north-Germany 
the name Aeoline for a small-scaled, delicately voiced Gedeckt- 
pommer. Rather frequently this register bears some of the 
names given to Quintaden, or is simply called Gedeckt.” 

Mr. Blanchard quotes many other writers too, showing the 
use of Gedecktpommer, but as none of them has any special 
qualification for accuracy in matters of spelling (their business 
being merely to record what they thought they were seeing and 
hearing) T.A.O. could not accept them as authority in com- 
parison to Dr. Audsley. With Mahrenholz it is different; 
Mr. Blanchard testifies to Mahrenholz’ extreme fastidiousness 
in matters of spelling, derivation, terminology. Mahrenholz 
is, quoting Mr. Blanchard, “unusually interested in spelling 
and in the habit of wanting things right.” And such a man 
we can safely take as authority. Concludes Mr. Blanchard: 

"I therefore propose that T.A.O. accept Gedecktpommer 
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as the more suitable spelling.” To which T.A.O. says, mere- 
ly, amen. 

Mr. Blanchard further gives a long, detailed, and thorough 
study of the Gedeckt-Gedackt controversy, which T.A.O. is 
glad to have in its permanent file, but which may be satis- 
factorily summed up in Mr. Blanchard’s own sentence: 

“I prefer that we Americans use Gedeckt rather than 
Gedackt, since its origin is more easily made clear to us. But 
I must say that if Mahrenholz uses Gedackt rather than 
Gedeckt, it is not because he accepts one word as easily as 
another, but because he does choose Gedackt for reasons of 
derivation and meaning.” 

The other contribution on Gedecktpommer comes from Dr. 
Werner Mueller of Boston, whose letter makes such delightful 
and informative reading that we quote it here without com- 
ment other than to say, lest any of us accuse Dr. Mueller of 
being a Mus.Doc., that the Dr. stands for M.D.: 

“Will you allow me, a mere cottage organ pumping ama- 
teur, to put in my oar? If so, let me say first of all that you 
need never worry about the spelling of old German words 
and names, particularly the latter. German orthography is 
rather recent; there certainly was no such thing, officially at 
least, until the establishment of the German Reich in 1871. 
I hope I am right about this date, but I am no authority on 
German philology. 

“It seems that the German oldtimers were satisfied if their 
spelling was reasonably phonetic and they let it go at that. 
If you, in addition, consider the various German dialects, you 
must never be surprised to see such awful things as ‘hipsch’ 
for ‘hiibsch,’ or ‘Gesigt’ for ‘Gesicht,’ to cite only two out 
of many instances. Now, the Saxons and Thuringians are 
constantly at war with their P’s and B’s, especially when they 
try to talk or write what my father used to call Book-High- 
german. Thus if a Saxon tries to say ‘Bommer’ he most 
certainly says ‘Pommer,’ and vice versa; and others, not 
familiar with the dialects, make the error of spelling it 
accordingly. Incidentally, the above-mentioned good people 
do not care to be reminded of their sins as regards pro- 
nunciation, but they often remind me of the English inn- 
keeper who said to his wife: “You mustn’t say ‘am and 
heggs, you must say ‘am and heggs!’ 

“In order to make sure of not being caught talking through 
my hat, I consulted the ‘Big Brockhaus,’ which ranks as the 
authoritative German encyclopedia, in the Pommer-Bommer 
matter. Sure enough, I found that he cites both under the 
heading ‘Bomhart,’ which is defined: 1. an old double-reed 
woodwind made in various pitches and now replaced by 
Oboe and Bassoon; 2. a powerful reed (sic) stop of 16’ and 
32’ pitch; 3. also used for the bass part accompanying a 
melody. Incidentally, ‘Bomhart’ is derived from ‘Bombarde,’ 
the French word for big gun. 

“As for the spelling of German names, let me remark here 
that it is utterly useless to argue whether it should be 
‘Schnitger’ or ‘Schnittker.. I am sure old Arp himself did 
not know how he should spell his name. I have an example 
of such a situation in my own family: my father’s mother, 
who was born in the thirties of the nineteenth century, never 
knew whether her maiden name was ‘Roess’ or ‘Ress’; and, 
after all, what's the difference? Perhaps it all depended on 
the way the minister spelled the name when he made out the 
baptismal records.” 

And that’s that. T.A.O. suspects that Dr. Mueller has it 
a lot more accurately than the good German brothers (those 
not at the moment engaged in murdering other brothers for 
not being Aryans) will care to admit. Bommer sounds a 
lot more gun-like than any music term should; T.A.O. is 
therefore glad to reverse itself and adopt the name Gedeckt- 
pommer, apologizing to its old and faithful friend Dr. George 
Ashdown Audsley for once deserting his banner, and thank- 
ing (and complimenting) Mr. G. Donald Harrison for his 
exemplary patience in caring not at all how we spelled the 
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name so long as he could be permitted without hindrance 
to devote himself so masterfully to the job of how he pro- 
posed to voice the product. But the name is too long and 
unwieldy to be convenient, so we hope our American builders 
won't build many examples of it. Why bother with a 
Gedecktpommer when they can build such lovely metal 
Gedeckts and Quintadenas? Let’s go a step further and call 
it Quintadena only when the twelfth is fully developed, other- 
wise calling it merely a common, ordinary, everyday Quintaten. 
Our thanks to Mr. Blanchard and Dr. Mueller.—T.S.B. 


Cover-Plate: Atlantic City Reeds 
Designed by the Hon. EMERSON RICHARDS 
In the world's largest organ, Convention Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


© The most colorful voices in the modern 

organ are the reeds, particularly the woodwinds. Our Cover- 
Plate shows a dozen of them, voices No. 95 to 106. From 
the specification book by Senator Richards, architect of the 
organ, the following data are taken. All these voices are in 
the Great-Solo Ancillary Organ, and these twelve registers 
constitute the Woodwind Division housed in swellbox No. 3: 
“the woodwind division is intended to develop families of 
orchestral tone consisting of varieties of the Oboe, Saxophone, 
French Horn, and Clarinet families, and a Vox Humana 
chorus.” All are on 15” wind, and all ‘are mounted on 
unit chests.” 

No. 95, Oboe Horn, 16’, 8’, 4’, 97 pipes. 

No. 96, Contra-Saxophone, 16/, 8’, 4’, 97. 

No. 97, English Horn, 16’, 8’, 4’, 97. 

No. 98, French Horn, 16’, 8’, 4’, 97. Each of these four 
registers is unified for 7 stops. 

No. 99, Baryton, 16’, 8’, 85 pipes, 5 stops. 


No. 100, Contra-Krummhorn, 16’, 8’, 85 pipes, 6 stops. 

No. 101, Orchestral Clarinet, 8’, 73 pipes, 2 stops. 

No. 102, Orchestral Saxophone, 8’, 73 brass pipes, 2 
stops. 

No. 103, Orchestral Oboe, 8’, 73 pipes, 2 stops. 


No. 
No. 
No. 


104, French Horn, 8’, 73 pipes, 2 stops. 
105, Vox Humana, 8’, 4’, 85 pipes, 4 stops. 
106, Kinura, 8’, 73 pipes, 2 stops. 


Everybody's Celebration 

© The Post Office in U.S.A. calls attention to the celebration 
of the 25th anniversary of the parcel-post system; the “‘first 
parcel was mailed in 1913.” How many readers remember 
“the good old days’ when parcels could not be sent except 
by express or at prohibitive mail costs? And what would the 
recent Christmas season have been without parcel-post? In 
spite of being largely a tool in the tainted fingers of politicians 
from one end of the nation to the other, the Post Office per- 
sonnel has somehow carried on, with greater efficiency year 
after year. It deserves much more than-a passing thought of 
gratitude. It will deliver parcels, collect the money for you, 
and pay it to you promptly. It will insure parcels at any rea- 
sonable figure, and pay you that amount if the parcel is not 
safely delivered. It will even give you a certificate of mail- 
ing (for one cent) by which to show that you did make the 
mailing. About the only thing it won't do is lick your stamps 
for you or shine your shoes, and you wouldn’t do that for 
anybody else either. Not only the parcel post but the whole 
postal system, in spite of being the plaything of contemptible 
politicians, is none the less one of the nation’s most faithful 
and efficient services. 


Pneumatic Reed-Starter 

© Since we have formed the habit of mentioning the reed- 
starter in every issue, the present mention is intended to ad- 
vise our readers that on page 139 of Reginald Whitworth’s 
Electric Organ will be found a complete and understandable 
drawing and description of the device. 
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Lectures on 'A-Cappella’ Music 
As recorded by N. LINDSAY NORDEN 


Phonograph Recordings Reviewed 

® We acquire what we call an education when we 
are young and least competent to make use of it. Twenty 
years later we have more sense, some experience, and perhaps 
the desire to succeed; but in the meantime the leaders in every 
realm—that minute minority of humanity—have not been 
content to stop where their teachers did, but have gone on 
and discovered new and better ways. If the rest of us ignore 
them, we are not 1939 organists but date ourselves as fit 
only for 1929, or 1919, or perhaps 1909. If we investigate 
and accept, we show ourselves unworthy of an independent 
position in authority. But if we investigate and then think 
for ourselves, we get somewhere. 

Mr. Norden has been conducting a campaign for a decade 
on the idea that since choirs learn to sing with equal-tempered 
pianos, they sing badly in unaccompanied work. He has done 
a lot of thinking, investigating, experimenting. What an 
earnest and expert investigator discovers is always good to 
know. Now we can know some of it through the set of six 
double-faced records containing lectures by Mr. Norden with 
illustrations to show exactly what he means. Price is $10.00 
for the set, obtainable from Musicological Records, 39 W. 
Chelten Ave., Philadelphia. 

The idea is based on the difference between true intervals 
and those necessarily out of tune because of Bach’s equal- 
temperament idea. Mr. Norden delivers a lecture, in these 
twelve records, on the subject and furnishes chord illustrations 
on the harmonium he has had built to his specifications. The 
practical end is served by first becoming familiar with the 
sound of the chords in true intervals and then having a choir 
try to sing the chords that way. In some places this could 
perhaps be done with the records, though that would be 
difficult. 

It would be a good idea for the various fraternal organiza- 
tions or organists to hear and discuss these records at some of 
their meetings, and if sufficient interest develops, Mr. Norden 
could be invited to personally present the subject and start the 
group on the correct method of doing something about it. 
So far as we know, this is the only set of phonograph records 
available for purposes of instruction in the world of church 
music. 

a 


Vacuum System Suggested 

@ “As the elder brother of Miss Soosie,” writes Norman H. 
Taylor, “I also thirst for information, and that particularly 
about the action of the action.” The Bishop might be the 
black sheep in Miss Soosie’s family but we can’t let him be 
her elder brother; his vocabulary isn’t gentle enough, if you 
must know. But he wants to know why a suction system can- 
not be applied to the other end of it so that while the pressure 
pneumatics on the inside of the chests are doing their as- 
signed jobs, the suction system on the outside can come to 
the rescue and greatly expedite the movement of the pneu- 
matic. Since the Bishop flatly refuses to accept T.A.O.’s re- 
joinder that this would entail additional costly mechanism, we 
pass the suggestion along to anyone who wants it. 


More Like Him Are Needed 


© Again E. Power Biggs sets the pace and does the impossi- 
ble. As announced in the program columns last month, Mr. 
Biggs gave a recital of compositions by Dr. Leo Sowerby, con- 
cluding with an organ-piano performance of the Mediaeval 
Poem; with the-net result that the most famous newspaper in 
Boston (the Boston Transcript) gave a two-column heading 
and 16” of report to the recital. And it was merely a ‘free 
public organ recital’—that species which the profession twenty 
years ago tried unsuccessfully to frown upon. 











KILGEN ORGAN IN WLAC 


The fifth four-manual organ to be built by Geo. Kilgen . Son for broadcast- 


ing studios; dedicated December 5, 193 


The Old Johnson Organs 

By JOHN VAN V. ELSWORTH 

© Just recently I returned from an extended trip through New 
England, where I spent practically the entire time playing and 
seeing various makes of organs of varying ages. One con- 
clusion I have reached regarding Diapasons: invariably these 
voices in quite a few old Johnson organs were to my belief 
the real examples of what Diapasons should be, the type on 
which to build a chorus. They could not be called big Gambas, 
yet they are far from being dull. 

I had an opportunity especially to compare two organs, one 
an old Johnson of 1893, the other a modern product of 1924. 
The Johnson organ was equipped with modern action and 
later housed in the Adirondack Community Church, Lake 
Placid. And now that old Johnson so far outshines some of 
its modern rivals that it isn’t even funny. Look at the two 


Greats. Full-Great on these two presents an interesting com- 
parison. The Johnson Diapasons are all beautiful; the unison 
is a gem. 
JOHNSON MODERN 
16 Diapason 16 Bourdon 
8 Diapason 8 Diapason-1 
Doppelfloete Diapason-2 
Viola Clarabella 
4 Octave Gemshorn 
Flute 4 Octave 
2 2/3 Twelfth Flute 
2 Fifteenth 8 Tromba 
IV Mixture French Horn 
8 Trumpet Chimes 


This is my conclusion as to what I would want in a modern 
organ: 1. Johnson Diapasons, flutes, etc; 2. Some orchestral 
color and modern strings; 3. Modern American console with 
its mechanical supremacy. But let’s have Diapasons, real 
Diapasons, and a full chorus of them first. 


Healy Willan's Int.-Passacaglia-Fugue 


A program-note by Laurel E. Anderson 

© This is one of the largest of contemporary compositions 
for the organ. Although the forms in which Dr. Willan has 
chosen to cast his ideas are not new, there is throughout the 
work an vnmistakably original touch. The Introduction, though 
comparatively short, reveals at once the magnitude of the plan, 
and in its sharp contrasts, foreshadows definitely the temper 
of the work which follows. Following the classic formula, 
the theme of the Passacaglia is then announced in the pedals 
alone, a quiet Andante. The form once established, however, 


all classic similarity ceases, for what follows could hardly be 
construed as belonging to any other period than the present. 
Weaving itself through ever-changing moods, the work rises 
even higher to an overpowering climax, which however, as 
the summit is reached, suddenly melts away, leaving only a 
distant echo of the theme quasi chorale. 


The theme of the 
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Fugue is in reality a rhythmic variance of the Passacaglia 
motive; even here the wild abandon eventually resumes itself, 
rushing headlong into a final restatement of the Passacaglia 
theme against crashing chords in the full organ. 


Canterbury Cathedral's New Organ 

® Henry Willis & Sons of London have been engaged to 
rebuild the Canterbury Cathedral organ, at a cost of some 
$30,000. The organ was built by Willis in 1886, writes Mr. 
Willis, and had “the first successful electric action’ which is 
“still functioning in its original form, never having been te- 
paired. The organ is to be modernized and enlarged with 
new all-electric console’ and other modern devices. 

In 1905 and again in 1912, according to The Organ, 
Norman & Beard made enlargements to the original instru- 
ment, and brought it up to 4-53. ‘there is also a 2-9 organ in 
the south choir transept, and in the crypt there is a 2-8; in 
the archbishop’s palace there is a fourth organ, a 2-7. Mr. 
Willis writes that an electrotone at present “used only for 
occasional services in the nave’’ will be used in the choir till 
the organ has been completed; he concludes, “it will be obvi- 
ous that the authorities would not be spending $30,000. on 
the organ’”’ if anything else thus actually tested had proved 
“good enough to take its place.” 


Dual-Pitch & Dual-Tone Pipes 

© A correction is necessary. Our December page 426 wrongly 
described what had been called Polyphoned Pipes. When 
names are chosen that definitely misrepresent a product or an 
action, trouble and mistakes are bound to result. Henceforth 
these columns will use two easily-understandable names for 
two very different kinds of pipes, both of which have been 
carelessly called by one and the same name. 

DUAL-PITCH PIPE is one which, by the use of a pneumatic- 
motor applying or removing a covering over a large opening 
on one side of a pipe at its top, changes the pitch of the pipe 
by a half-step or more, thus enabling a builder to use one 
pipe for, let us say, both CCC and ttCCC, when space limita- 
tions make that economy necessary. It is not this type of 
pipe used in the Buhl Organ Co.'s rebuilding of the Rochester 
Christ Church organ. 

DUAL-TONE PIPE is one equipped with two sources of 
wind-supply, so that two different powers of the same pitch 
and character may be obtained from one and the same pipe. 
Usually this is done to secure a fairly strong Bourdon and a 
rather soft Bourdon from one and the same pipe. It was this 
that should have been described in our December article. The 
dual-tone pipe was first described and pictured to the organ 
world, we believe, in November 1925 T.A.O., on page 318; 
it is the invention of the late Robert Y. Barrows. 

T.A.O. blushes at T.S.B.’s mistake and thanks Donald S. 
Barrows for pointing to it—no doubt with pride.—T.S.B. 








World’s Largest Organ 


Convention Hall, Atlantic City 


in two back issues of The American Organist 


May 1929: Contains complete specifications as 
proposed and revised (both indicated) with six 
$1.00 postpaid .... 


e 


prices actually bid, 7 plates. 
August 1932: Contains full description of console 
as built, 12 full-page plates; tells everything an 
organist needs to know about that console in 
order to play it easily. $1.00 postpaid...... 


Or Both Issues $1.75 postpaid. 











The American Organist, Richmond Staten Island, New York 
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BALA CYNWYD, PA. 
ST. JOHN’s EPIscOopPAL CHURCH 
M. P. Moller Inc. 
Completed, October 1938 
Memorial, to Mrs. Herbert J. Tily by 
her husband, organist of the church 
for many years. , 
V-36. R-39. S-54. B-11. P-2503. 
PEDAL 4 1/2”: V-4. R-4. S-14. 
16 DIAPASON 56 
BOURDON 56 
Lieblich (S) 
Contra-Viola (G) 
8 Diapason 
Bourdon 
Lieblich (S) 
Contra-Viola (G) 
4 Diapason 
Bourdon 
16 BOMBARDE 6”w 44r 
8 Bombarde 


CELESTIAL 
16 CONTRABASS 44 
8 Contrabass 


GREAT 4”: V-8. R-8. S-11. 
16 CONTRA-VIOLA 61 
8 DIAPASON 61 
HOHLFLOETE 61 
GEMSHORN 61 
4 OCTAVE 61 
HARM. FLUTE 61 
2 2/3 QUINT 61 
2 SUPEROCTAVE 61 
8 Harp (C) 
Chimes (1) 


4 


SWELL 3 1/2”: V-10. R-12. §S-10. 


16 
8 


— 
OO f= nh i 


CHOIR 4 1/2”: V-8. R-8. S-11. 


8 


4 
2 2/3 
2 
8 


4 


Har p-Celesta (C) 
Tremulant 


LIEBLICHBDN. 73 
DIAPASON 73 
GEDECKT 73m 
SALICIONAL 73 
VOIX CELESTE 73 
FL. TRIANGULAIRE 73 
FLAUTINO 61 
PLEIN-JEU 183m 
TRUMPET 73 
OBOE 73 
Tremulant 


DIAPASON 73 
MELODIA 73w 
DULCIANA 73 
UNDA MARIS 73 
FLUTE D’AMOUR 73 
NASARD 61 
DOUBLETTE 61 
CLARINET 73 
HARP 61b 
Chimes (1) 
Harp-Celesta 
Tremulant 


CELESTIAL 4”: V-6. R-7. S-8. 


8 


N 


PRINCIPAL 61m 
QUINTATON 61m 
VIOLE 61m 

Viole 2r 61m 
PRINCIPAL 61m 
FIFTEENTH 61m 
VOX HUMANA 6ir 


CHIMES 20b 
Tremulant 
COUPLERS 26: 

Ped.: G-8-4. S-8-4. C-8-4. 
Gt.: G-16-8-4. §-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. 
Sw.: S-16-8-4. 
Ch.: S-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. 
Choir Off. Celestial Off. 

Combons 34: P-6. G-6. S-6. C-6. 
I-4. Tutti-6. All on the capture 
system. 

Piston Couplers 3: P-G. P-S. P-C. 

Crescendos 4: S. C. I. Register. 

Crescendo Coupler 1: All shutters 
to Swell shoe. 

Reversibles 3: G-P. S-G. Full- 
Organ. 

Harp sostenuto. 

Celestial Organ (1) is carried through 
all Choir couplers. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
First BAPTIST CHURCH 
George Kilgen & Son Ine. 

Completed, October 1938 

Recitalist, Pietro A. Yon 

V-30. R-32. S-36. B-5. P-2206. 

PEDAL: V-2. R-2. S-7. 

16 MAJOR BASS 44 
BOURDON 56 
Bourdon (S) 

8 Major Bass 
Bourdon 








Write for Prospectus 








Guilmant Organ School 


WILLIAM C. CARL, Founder 


WILLARD IRVING NEVINS, Director 


SUMMER COURSE 


July 5 to August 5 


Intensive Course of Organ Study — Special Courses in Choir Training 


Plan to be in New York this Summer to enjoy 
the magnificent programs of the World’s Fair 
in conjunction with your studies. 


12 West 12th Street, New York 
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Bourdon (S) 
4 Bourdon 
GREAT 5”: V-8. R-8. S-8. 
EXPRESSIVE (with Choir) 
16 DIAPASON 73 
8 DIAPASON 73 
DULCIANA 73 
DOPPELFLOETE 73 
VIOLA 73 
GEMSHORN 73 
4 OCTAVE 73 
8 TRUMPET 73 
CHIMES 25 
Tremulant 
SWELL 4 1/2”: V-10. R-12. 
16 BOURDON 73 
8 GEIGEN DIA. 73 
STOPPED FLUTE 73 
SALICIONAL 73 
VOIX CELESTE 73 
4 HARMONIC FLUTE 73 
2 FLAUTINO 73 
III MIXTURE 183 
12-15-19 
8 OBOE 73 
VOX HUMANA 73 
Tremulant 
CHOIR 4”: V-6. R-6. S-7. 
8 DIAPASON 73 
MELODIA 73 
QUINTADENA 73 
AEOLINE 73 
4 FLUTE D’AMOUR 73 
8 CLARINET 73 
Chimes (G) 
Tremulant 
EcHo 4 1/2”: V-4. .R-4. S-4. 
8 FERNFLOETE 61 
VOX ANGELICA 61 
VOX AETHERIA 61 
VOX HUMANA 61 


Tremulant 
COUPLERS 26: 

Ped.: G-8-4. S-8-4. C-8-4. 
Gt.: G-16-8-4. S-16-8-4. C-16-8-4 
E. 
Sw.: S-16-8-4. 
Ch.: S-16-8-4. C-16-8-4.  E. 
Combons 28: GP-6. SP-6. CP-6 
E-4. Tutti-6. 


Crescendos 4: 
Reversibles 2: G-P.Full-Organ. 
Blower: 3 h.p. Orgoblo. 


S-10. 


GC. S. E. Register. 








Get Your Share Too 


This magazine is filled with in- 
numerable ideas, covering every 
possible phase of the organ world. 
Some of them are of use to you— 
will make you of greater usefulness 
to your community. Only you can 
judge which ideas they are or when 
they can be of use. But if you can- 
not find them again when you want 
them, of what use are they? Why 
not keep a little 3 x 5 card index 
file, one card to each subject, and 
on these cards make note of the 
special items in these pages that 
seem especially applicable to your 
work, so that when you need them, 
you'll know instantly where to find 








them again? 














THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 


Horace Alden Miller 


American Composers: Sketch No. 50 

@ Mr. Miller was born July 4, 1872, in 
Rockford, Ill., and after graduating 
from Cornell College in 1896 he 
secured his Mus.Bac. degree in Ober- 
lin Conservatory in 1904; in 1937 Cor- 
nell College gave him his Mus.Doc. 
His organ teachers were Dr. George W. 
Andrews, Clarence W. Bowers, Clar- 











T. A. O. SPECIFICATIONS 


V—VOICE: An entity of tone under one 
control, one or more ranks of pipes. 
R—RANK: A set of pipes. 

S—STOP: Console mechanism _ control- 
ling Voices, Borrows extensions, etc. 
B—BORROW: A second use of any 

Rank of pipes (Percussion excluded). 
P—PIPES: Percussion not included. 
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ence Eddy, Judson W. Mather; theory, 
Arthur Heacox, Herbert W. Howell. 

His first church position was with 
Centennial Methodist, Rockford, in 
1893. In 1904 he was appointed to 
the Methodist Church, Mt. Vernon, 
Iowa, and to Cornell College. For 
thirty years he was conductor of the 
Cornell Symphony. In 1937 he moved 
to Altadena, Calif., where he now re- 
sides. In 1909 he married Luella 
Albrook. 

Published organ works: 
Barbaric Splendor, uo, 1935, 50c 
Cornell Menuet, uo, 1938 
Indian Flute, uo, 1935, 50c 
Indian Idyll, h, 1918, 50c 
Indian Legend, h, 1917, 50c 
Largo After New World, uo, 1935, 50c 
Melody Negroid, uo, 1937, 50c 
Negro Portraiture, uo, 1936, 75c 
Paraphrase No. 1, h, 1932 
Paraphrase No. 2, h, 1932 
Prelude Gm, h, 1931, 75c 
Reflections, h, 1932, 75c 
Scottie’s Pranks & Moods, uo, 1937, 60c 
Spirituals: 

Deep River, uo, 1938, 50c 

Go Chain the Lion Down, uo, 50c 

O Zion, uo, 1933, 75c 

Please Don’t Let This Harvest Pass, 

uo, 1932, 50c 

Steal Away, uo, 1932, 50c 

Were You There, uo, 1933, 50c 
Thakay-Yama (Japanese Chime Clock), 

uo, 1937, 50c 

Other published compositions include 
5 secular songs, 3 spirituals for 4-part 
mixed chorus, a set of Four ielien 
Themes for piano, and “Moon Series,” 
a cycle of six secular songs. 

Publishers included in the list of or- 
gan pieces: h—H. W. Gray, uo—Cor- 
nell Publishing Co. 


PROGRAMS for THIS MONTH} 


Programs of double value: 1. Prepared well in advance; 2. Published in time to be heard 


February programs will be published here 

next month if received by Jan. 14. 

@® DR. ROBERT LEECH BEDELL 
Museum of Art, Brooklyn 
Jan. 8, 15, 22, 29, 2:50 

*Bach, Prelude & Fugue Am 
Adagio C 

West, Grand Chorus Bf 

Jadassohn, Scherzo 

Massenet, Thais selection 

Handel, Water Music: Horn Pipe; Minuet. 

Bedell, Gavotte Moderne 

Fibich, Poeme 

Wagner, Walkure Fire Music 

*Merkel, Prelude & Fugue Bm 

Bach, Fantasia C; Pedal Exercitium. 

Haydn, Allegretto Bf 

Lulli, Rigaudon 

Raff, Cavatina 

Mozart, Serenade: Minuet 

Handel, Largo 

Wagner, Rienzi Grand March 

*Bach, Fantasia & Fugue Gm 

Foote, Nocturne 

Bedell, Deck Thyself Out 

Chaminade, Autumn 

Lulli, Gigue Gm 

Thome, Andante Religioso 


Daquin, Cuckoo 

Godowsky, In Old Vienna 

Mozart, Seraglio Overture 

*Bach, Toccata C 

Vierne, Berceuse 

Handel, Con. 4: Andante 

Godard, Au Matin 

Dubois, Petite Marche 

Lemare, Andantino Df 

de Severac, Humoresque 

Brahms, Cradle Song 

@® LAURA LOUISE BENDER 
Museum of Art, Cleveland 
jan. 1, 5:35 

Bach, In Thee is Gladness 
Jesu Joy of Man’s Desiring 
Toccata Dm 

Daquin, Noel 

Guilmant, Fugue D 

Edmundson, Silence Mystique 

Dallier, Electa 

® WALTER BLODGETT 
St. James, Cleveland 
Jan. 6. evening, Epiphany Program 

Corelli, Concerto Grosso (Christmas) 

“Die Kindheit Jesu,” J. C. F. Bach, cantata 
for chorus, organ, harpsichord, horns, 
flutes. 
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“Marienlied,’ Joseph Marx . 

“The First Mercy,” Peter Warlock 

“Cradle Song,” Armstrong Gibbs 

“All they from Saba,’ Sowerby, orchestrated 
by Mr. Blodgett. 

Corelli's ‘Christmas Concerto’ as_ the 
prelude will be played by double string or- 
chestra. “I should not be greatly surprised 
if the Bach cantata will have its first Ameri- 
can performance here—not that it matters. 
I found it in a very dusty archive and tracked 
down parts in Budapest.” 


@® DR. HARRY E. COOPER 
Meredith College, Raleigh, N. C. 
Jan. 9, hour not named 
Bach, Toccata & Fugue Dm 
Franck, Fantasia A 
Schumann, Canon Bm 
Guilmant, Son. 5: Scherzo 
Russell-j, Up the Saguenay 
Yon-j, Minuetto Antico 
Kreiser, Cradle Song 
Weitz, Stella Maris 
“This fall we got. the console put on the 
stage on a movable platform and an organ 
recital now has the same pictorial and stag- 
ing chance that a piano or violin recital has.” 


® ROBERT ELMORE 

WFIL, Jan. 1, 8, 15, 22, 29, 10:00 p.m. 
*Yon’s Sonata Cromatica 
Bach-Gounod, Ave Maria 
Maitland, Fantaisie-Toccata (ms.) 
*Sowerby, Fanfare 
Matthews, Pines 
S. M. Maitland, Sunrise in Emmaus 
Widor, 1: Marche Pontificale 
*Silver, Jubilate Deo 
Batiste, Pilgrim’s Song of Hope 
Widor, 5: Toccata 
*Gounod, Marche Romaine 
Rheinberger, Son. Em: Passacaglia 
Bach, Jesu Joy of Man’s 
Guilmant, Marche Religieuse 


THE FIRST ESSENTIAL: INTERESTING MUSIC 


*Bach, Fantasia & Fugue Gm 
Schubert, Ave Maria 
Maitland, Friendship’s Garden 

Scherzo-Caprice (ms.) 

All numbers on the January programs are 
request-numbers by the radio audience, cele- 
brating Mr. Elmore’s first year of WFIL 
recitals. Mr. Elmore will also play the fol- 
lowing series in— 

Holy Trinity, Philadelphia 

Jan. 7, 14, 21, 28, 3:45 p.m. 

*Kinder, Exsultemus 

Mozart, Fantasy Fm 

Ungerer, Frere Jacques Dormez Vous 
Bach, Prelude & Fugue Am 
Gigout, Spanish Rhapsody 
Guilmant, Cantilene Pastorale 
Remondi, La Goccia 

Yon, Concert Study 2 
*Guilmant’s Sonata 1 

Remondi, Pastorale 

Bach, Fantasia & Fugue Gm 
Franck, Piece Heroique 

Yon-j, Speranza; Primitive Organ. 
Renzi, Toccata 

*Bach, Prelude & Fugue Em 

Sonata Cm: Adagio; Allegro. 

Prelude & Fugue D 

Toccata-Adagio-Fugue C 

Come Now Savior 

In Dulci Jubilo 

Passacaglia 
*Ravanello-j, Christus Resurrexit 
Bossi, Ave Maria 
Bach, Toccata & Fugue Dm 
Liszt, Prelude & Fugue on Bach 
Yon-j, Echo 
Weaver-j, Squirrel 
Widor, 5: Toccata 
Yon-j, Hymn of Glory 

This will be Mr. Elmore’s first series of 
recitals in his present church, where Ralph 
Kinder scored recital success over a great 
number of years. 
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Contemporary American Organ 


Such Popularity Must Be Deserved 


8x10, 366 pages, profusely illus- 
cloth-bound. 
comprehensive,” the book gives a 
complete and uriderstandable picture 
of the mechanical side of organ 
building as it is practised today in 
The only book in Eng- 
lish since the monumental ART OF 
ORGAN BUILDING by Audsley that 
deals adequately with the mechanics 


$2.50 postpaid 
Residents of New York City add 5¢ sales-tax 
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Ready January 10th! 
A PaceEAnt of EASTER 


by H. ALEXANDER MATTHEWS 


A cantata-pageant that combines beauty 
and practicality in a degree rarely found 
in the limited field of church pageantry. 
The text has been compiled from vari- 
ous sources by EDNA J. LILLICH, who 
has also made the directions for staging. 
The work is divided into seven episodes 
beginning with the Last Supper and 
ending with the Resurrection and can 
be presented with or without panto- 
Time of performance: 45 min- 


Send for approval copy, postpaid 
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@® EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT 
Lake Erie College, Painesville 
Jan. 15, 8:15 

Bach, Harpsichord Praeludium 

Tartini, Air 

Weitz, Symphonic Movement 

Edmundson, Prelude on Beethoven Chorale 

DeLamarter, Carillon 

Franck, Piece Heroique 

Bedell, Pastorale 

Commette, Scherzo 

Wagner, Traume; Tannhaeuser March. 

@® WALLACE McPHEE 
Labor Temple, New York 
Jan. 25, 8:30 

Handel’s Concerto 2 

Bach, Adorn Thyself 

Widor’s Fourth 

@® ARTHUR W. QUIMBY 
Museum of Art, Cleveland 
Jan. 8, 25; 22, 29. 5:35 

Buxtehude, Prelude-Fugue-Chanconne 

Bach, Old Year Now Hath Passed 

Muffat, Foccata 11 

Schwarz, Cantus Novus 

Franck, Chorale E 


@ STANLEY E. SAXTON 
Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs 
Jaa. 8, 15, 22, 5:60 

Vivaldi-Bach, Concerto Am 

Grieg, Symphonic Dance 

Dupre, Bells of Perros-Guirec 

Franck, Fantaisie A 

Swinnen-t, Dewdrops 

Widor, 6: Finale 

*Handel’s Concerto F 

Debussy, String Quartet; Andante 

Liszt, Prelude & Fugue on Bach 

Saxton, Through Chapel Windows: 
Sabbath Morning; Evensong; 
Fughetta-Finale. 

Wagner, Prize Song 

Franck, Chorale Am 


GRAY-NOVELLO 








Price, $1.25 


159 East 48th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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*Widor, 2: Prelude Circulare 
Bach, Sicilienne 
In Thee is Gladness 
Seder, Chapel of St. Miguel 
Wagner, Magic Fire Music 
Edmundson, In Modum Antiquum: 
Pange Lingua Glorioso; 
Dies Irae. 
Reubke,Sonata; Int. & Finale 
® GUY CRISS SIMPSON 
University of Kansas, Lawrence 
Jan. 8, 4:00 
Franck, Chorale Bm 
Andre Fleury, Suite 
Bach, Son. Ef.: Mvt. 1 
Deck Thyself with Gladness 
Mendelssohn’s Sonata 1 
® GEORGE WILLIAM VOLKEL 
Emmanuel Baptist, Brooklyn 
Jan. 9, 8:30 
Bach, Prelude & Fugue Am 
Sinfonia: Arioso in F 
In Dulci Jubilo 
Out of the Depths 
Sinfonia: We Thank Thee 
Rameau-h, Air Gracieux 
Mozart, Fantasie F 
Franck-xd, Grande Piece Symphonique 
Karg-Elert-hn, Harmonies du Soir 
Sibelius, Finlandia 
® HARRY B. WELLIVER 
State Teachers College, Minot, N. D. 
Jan. 30, 4:15 
Floyd, Antiphon on Litany 
Bedell, Canzonetta 
Edmundson’s Seven Modern Preludes 
Kinder, In Moonlight 
A. E. Titl’s Serenade will be played by 
violin-cello-flute trio. 


Examination-Week Recitals 
@ Isabel D. Ferris is playing the following 
recitals on the New Moller in Wilson Col- 
lege, Chambersburg, Pa., as her customary 
contribution to the mid-year examinations. 
It has been found that these recitals have a 
beneficial effect on the student body during 
the otherwise trying experiences of exam- 
ination week. 

Jan. 26, 4:45 
Bach, In Thee is Gladness 

Jesu Joy of Man’s Desiring 

In Dulci Jubilo 

Air for G-String 

Toccata & Fugue Dm 

Jan. 27, 4:45 
Boellmann, Ronde Francaise 
Franck, Piece Heroique 
Guilmant, Allegretto Bm 
Coleman, Londonderry Air 
Kreisler, Liebesfreud 
Mulet, Tu Es Petra 

Jan, 31, 4:45 
Clokey’s Fireside Fancies (complete) 

Feb. 1, 4:45 
Maitland, Overture A 
Wolf, When Jack Frost Paints 
Schubert, Ave Maria 
Spencer, Chinese Boy & Bamboo Flute 
Kreisler, Old Refrain 
Widor, 2: Finale 


PAST PROGRAM 


Special Content 


This column is devoted to programs of 
special character, those dedicating organs, 
those especially featuring much contemporary 
native music, and those by organists who 
have made their names nationally known. It 
closes the first day of the month. 
® DR. WM. H. BARNES 

First Presbyterian, Grand Haven 
Gigout, Grand Choeur Dialogue 
Schumann, Sketch Df 
Bach, Fugue Ef 

Jesu Joy of Man’s Desiring 

Prelude & Fugue Bf 
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Brahms, Lo How a Rose 
Boellman, Ronde Francaise 
Karg-Elert, Mirrored Moon 
Franck, Chorale E 
McAmis, Dreams 
Widor, 5: Theme & Variations 
Denison University 
Gigout, Grand Choeur Dialogue 
o-p. Brahms, Variations on Haydn Theme 
o-p. Bach, Jesu Joy of Man’s 
o-p. Franck, Prelude-Chorale-Finale 
Boellmann, Ronde Francaise 
Karg-Elert, Mirrored Moon 
Bach, Prelude & Fugue Bf 
o-p. Schumann, Sym. 4: Romance & Scherzo 
o-p. Clokey, Intermezzo 
o-p. Arensky, Le Reveur 
o-p. Liszt, Les Preludes Finale 
The organ-piano duets were played by Dr. 
and Mrs. Barnes, in their own arrangements 
for Brahms, Bach, Franck, Arensky; Mr. 
Clokey’s Suite is published for organ-piano. 
@ DR. MARSHALL BIDWELL 
Carnegie Music Hall, Pittsburgh 
Bach Program 
Dearest Jesus We Are Here 
Prelude & Fugue Am 
Pastorale 
By the Waters of Babylon 
We All Believe 
Now Let Us All Thank God 
Peasant Song (Peasant Cantata) 
Toccata F 
Come Sweet Death 
Fugue a la Gigue 
Passacaglia 
@ PAUL CALLAWAY 
Yale University 
Bach, Prelude & Fugue G 
Byrd, Pavane 
Dandrieu, Musette 
Handel’s Concerto 11 
Widor, Gothique: Moderato 
Dupre, 2: Preludio 
Sowerby, Calvinist .Choralprelude 
Vierne, 3: Intermezzo 
Parry, Eventide Choralprelude 
Jepson, Son. 3: Allegro 
® GILMAN CHASE 
First Congregational, La Salle 
Dedicating Holtkamp Organ 
Stanley, A Fancy 
Bach, Son. 4: Mvt. 2 
Fantasia & Fugue Gm 
Frysinger, Emmaus 
Handel, Largo 
McKinley-j, Cantilena 
Bach, Rejoice Now Ye Christians 
Our Father Who Art in Heaven 
Old Year Now Hath Passed 
In Thee is Gladness 
@ DONALD C. GILLEY 
Wesley M. E., Worcester 
Recital for Choir Fund 
Karg-Elert, Nun Danket Alle Gott 
Unter dem gestirnten Himmel 
Bach, Ich steh’ mit einem Fuss 
Wir danken dir Gott 








A NEW EDITION 
of the Complete Organ Works of 


J.8. BACH 
Edited by Marcel Dupre 


To be complete in 12 volumes, of which 
the first two are now ready; price $1.75 
each. 


THE H. W. GRAY CO. 
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Edmundson’s Imagery in Tableaux 
Gaul-j, Ave Maris Stella 
Mendelssohn, Spinning Song 
Bingham, Twilight at Fiesole 
Vierne, 1: Finale 
® GLENN L. HEAD 
First M. E., Springville, Ill. 
o-p. Demarest, Rhapsody 
o-p. Mozart, Andante 
o-p. Franck, Piece Heroique 
o-p. Clokey’s Symphonic Piece 
o-p. Yon, Adagio 
o-p. Guilmant, Marche Triomphale 
Pianist, Robert Sheehan. 
@ JOHN M. KLEIN 
Victory M. E., Dayton 
Dedicating Moller Organ 
Karg-Elert, Now Thank We All 
Bruckner, Sym. .4: Scherzo 
Purcell, Trumpet Tune & Air 
Bach, Son. 6: Allegro 
Awake a Voice is Calling 
Bm Suite: Badinerie 
Yon-j, Gesu Bambino 
H. A. Matthews, Christmas Pastorale 
Nevin, Will o’ the Wisp 
Handel, Largo 
Widor, 5: Toccata 
@® LAURA LEE 
First Presbyterian, Palo Alto 
o-p. Magnus, Un Voeu a la Vierge 
o-p. Volkmann, Der Schafer 
o-p. Kalliwoda, Adagio 
o-p. Boccherini, Menuett 
o-p. Karg-Elert, Reverie 
o-p. Demarest, Rhapsody 
Pianist, Dorothea Morgan. 
@® MARY ANN MATHEWSON 
Crescent Ave. Presb., Plainfield 
Edmundson, Christus Advenit: 
Adeste Fidelis; Veni Veni Emmanuel. 
Ireland, The Holy Boy 
Karg-Elert, In Dulci Jubilo 
Aus Meines Herzens Grunde 
Adeste Fidelis 
M. Roberts, God Rest Ye Merry 
Edmundson, March of Magi 
Karg-Elert, Vom Himmel Hoch 
Bach, Vom Himmel Hoch 
Edmundson, Vom Himmel Hoch 
@ ALEXANDER SCHREINER 
University of California 
Bach Program 
Fantasia & Fugue Cm 
We Thank Thee Lord 
Sonata 2 
Before Thy Throne 
Fugue a la Gigue 
Sinfonia in F 
Toccata-Adagio-Fugue C 
@ LAUREN B. SYKES 
First Methodist, Twin Falls 
‘Popular Organ Classics’ 
Bach, Prelude & Fugue D 
Handel, Con. Bf: Andante 
Franck, Finale Bf 
Boellman, Ronde Francaise 
H. Heeremans, Aria 
Harry Sykes, Novelette 
d’Antalffy, Sportive Fauns 
L. B. Sykes, Echo 
Liszt, Liebestraum 
Arensky, Cuckoo 
Yon, Concert Study 2 
“Three transcriptions, pretty bad!” is Mr. 
Sykes’ comments about his own program. 
Not bad at all, no. 
@ POWELL WEAVER 
First Baptist, Kansas City (?) 
Wolstenholme’s Handel Sonata 
Ravanello, Preludio; Musette; 
Christus Resurrexit. 
Weaver, Gothique Cathedral; 
Scherzo; Toccata. 
Russell-j, Bells of St. Anne 
Yon-j, Rhapsodia Italiana 
Karg-Elert, Clair de Lune 
Yon, Concert Study 2 











THE FIRST ESSENTIAL: 





V. Williams-gc, Let us now praise 
-ls, Wassail Song No. 8 
C. Woods-d, Expectans Expectavi 


SERVICE 
f @ DR. CLARENCE DICKINSON 


i 
é A ath PROG R AMS Brick Presbyterian, New York 
ae i November Services 
® GILMAN CHASE 

First Unitarian, Chicago 

October-November-December Anthems 
Bach-e, Deck thyself my soul 

-e, Now thank we all our God 
Boughton-g, Holly and the Ivy 
French-j, Carol of Service 
Gibbons-e, O Lord increase my faith 
Holst-gc, By weary stages 

-hn, To the unknown Godt 
Kastalsky-e, Hail holy Light 
Palestrina-g, Hodie Christus Natus 
Russian-j, All praise to God 
G. Schumann-hn, Christmas Cradlesong 
G. Shaw-hn, O brother man 
M. Shaw-gc, Canticle’ of the Sunt 
Slater-co, For life with all 
Vittoria-g, O magnum mysterium 

-e, O Thou Joy of loving hearts 
Warrell-co, King of Glory+ 


*Held, Prayer for Peace 

O Lord God of Hosts, Gaul 

O Savior sweet, Bach 

Had we but harkened, W. Davis 
Webbe, Piece Heroique 

*Jongen, Prayer 

Let my prayer come up, Purcell 
Lord’s Prayer, Apletscheieff 

Bach, Our Father 

*Reger, Te Deum 

Holy holy holy, Spicker 

List to the Lark, ‘Norfolk Chimes’ 
Now our morning hymn, 15th cent. 
Karg-Elert, Now Thank We All 
*Egerton, O Come Emmanuel 

O thou that tellest, Handel 

Let all mortal flesh, French 
Christ of the fields, Gaul 
Rheinberger, Vision 


INTERESTING MUSIC 


+'‘Moderns that are splendid; three Psalms 
were chanted to speech-rhythm principles.” 












The new Trinity 
Chapel’ at 
Hartford, Conn. 


be 


USED CONTINUOUSLY SINCE 1904 


The Orgoblo 
of 1939 


For 34 years, the original Orgoblo shown above 
has been operating satisfactorily at Trinity College, 
Hartford. The motor was replaced in 1924, but all 
parts of the Orgoblo itself are original equipment. 

In view of this performance it was only logical, 
when the new chapel was built in 1932, that a 
15 H.P. Spencer Orgoblo should be selected to 
blow the magnificent new organ installed there. 

The Orgoblo of today, built entirely of metal, 
with greatly improved efficiency, and practically 
no noise, has an even greater life expectancy. 

Built originally in only one size—capacities now 
range from Vs to 100 H.P., suitable for all types 
of organs, and any source of electric power. 
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@® WM. RIPLEY DORR 
St. Luke’s, Long Beach 
Mendelssohn, Son. 1: Adagio 
Our Master hath a garden, H. E. Crimp 
Mozart, Kleine Nachtsmusik 
a. O rest in the Lord, Mendelssohn 
Grieg, The Last Spring 
Blessings of peace, Arkhangelsky 
Boys: Prayer, Humperdinck 
Elgar, Sursum Corda 
Great is Jehovah, Schubert 
Guilmant, Processional March 
Instrumental numbers by string ensemble 
of seven instruments. 


® C. HAROLD EINECKE 
Park Congregational, Grand Rapids 

*Wolstenholme, Handel Sonata 

Hast thou not known, D. H. Jones 

j. Jesu Whom Thy children, Button 

Handel, Prelude & Fugue D 

*Sowerby, Requiescat in Pace 

Souls of the righteous, Noble 

What are these, Stainer 

Brahms, Blessed are Ye Faithful 

*Bach, Two Choralpreludes 

Ave Verum, Byrd 

Agnus Dei, Hall 

Bach, Son. 3: Andante 

*Noble, Solemn Prelude 

How lovely, Brahms 

j. God sends the day, Rathbone 

Grace, Old Hundredth 

*Matthews, Prelude on Galilee 

Pilgrim’s Song, Tchaikowsky 

j. Awake my soul, MacPherson 

Vierne, Westminster Carillon | 
Third Annual Choir Festival 

Bless thou the Lord, Ivanoff 

Drop dew ye heavens, Tye 

Bach, Credo 

Blest pair of sirens, Parry 

Hallelujah, Beethoven 

Mulet, Carillon-Sortie 

@® ARTHUR LESLIE JACOBS 
First Congregational, Los Angeles 
October & November Anthems 

Hayden, Lo my Shepherd is divine 

Nobel, Rise up O men of God 

Welsh, Once to every man 

Arcadelt, Hear our prayer 

Quilter, Non Nobis Domine 

Gluck, Glorious Savior 

Clokey, Lord is my Shepherd 

Franck, Psalm 150 

Shaw, Worship 

Roberts, Seek ye the Lord 

Ireland, Greater love hath no man 

Bortniansky, Lo a voice to heaven 

Spicker, Fear not O Israel 

Mueller, God is our Refuge 

Whitehead, Lord of our life 

Klein, In Thee O Lord 

Gounod, Lovely appear 

Overley, Blessed art Thou 

Wood, O be joyful in the Lord 

Cruger, Now thank we all our God 

Franck, O Lord most holy 

Beethoven, Heavens are telling 

Kopyloff, God is a Spirit 

Bach, Jesu joy of man’s desiring 

@ DR. HAROLD VINCENT MILLIGAN 
Riverside Church, New York 
November Services 

*Lang, Andante Religioso 

Blessed are they, Beach 

How lovely, Brahms 

**Karg-Elert, Angelus; Benediction. 

Jesu grant me this, Gibbons 

*Karg-Elert, Choral Improvisations 

Storm on Lake Galilee, M. Roberts 

Parable of the Sower, Darke 

**Karg-Elert, Harmonies du Soir 

Sanctus, Gounod 

Canticle of the Sun, Beach 

*Novak, In the Church 

As torrents in summer, Elgar 

Desert shall rejoice, Whiting 

*Borowski, Meditation-Elegy 
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Lost Sheep, Foster 
God is our refuge, Foote 
**Bach, Three Choralpreludes 
Hymn of Praise, Mendelssohn 
@ PORTLAND, MAINE 
Auditorium, Nov. 20 
Seventh Annual Choir Festival 
Gaul, Hebrew Song of Thanksgiving 
Sturges, Meditation 
Bach, In Thee is Joy 
Hallelujah Chorus, Handel 
All praise to God, Gaul 
We gather together, ar. Kremser 
Hymn of Pilgrims, MacDowell 
Moline, Prayer & Cradle Song 
t. In heavenly love, Hill 
Why standest thou, Bradley 
Into the woods, Nevin 
Heavens are telling, Haydn 
Brinkler, Song of Thanksgiving 
Twelve senior choirs, 11 junior, and 3 
student-division choirs participated, with six 
organists, Howard R. Stephens directing the 
senior choirs, Mrs. Maude H. Haines the 
junior. 
@ ADOLPH STEUTERMAN 
Calvary Church, Memphis 
Choral Evensong 
Boellman’s Suite Gothique 
Jesu Friend of sinners, Grieg 
Jesu Joy of man’s desiring, Bach 
Shepherd’s Story, Dickinson 
Omnipotence, Schubert 
Adoramus Te, Palestrina 
Lord’s Prayer, Malotte 
Fierce was the wild billow, Noble 
Boellman, Toccata Gothique 
Adult chorus of 50 (18-11-11-10) and 
Aeolian-Skinner organ of 74 ranks. 
@ DR. DAVID McK. WILLIAMS 
St. Bartholomew's, New York 
December Services 
*Service in Ef, Lloyd 
Ho everyone, Martin 
**Deus Misereatur, Beach 
Hymn of Praise, Mendelssohn 
Elgar, Andante Espressivo 
*Benedicite & Benedictus, Williams 
Say to them, Jennings 


Louis F. Mohr 
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**Cantate Domino, Williams 

The wilderness, Wesley 

Benedictus, Beach 

All people that on earth, Bach 

Weitz, Regina Pacis 

*Benedicite, W. C. Gale 

Messiah selections, Handel 

**Cantate Domino, Beach 

Messiah selections, Handel 

Sumison, Introduction & Theme 

Henry Erben Organ Wanted 

@ A reader wants to buy an organ by Henry 
Erben; address T.A.O. office if you can offer 
any leads, please. 

Philip James 

@ was the guest of the First Unitarian Con- 
gregational, Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 11, his 
20th visit, when the following of his com- 
positions provided the music of the service, 
Mr. James conducting the anthems and stand- 
ing in the vestibule with the minister after 
the service where his friends had opportunity 
to meet him again: Meditation Ste. Clotilde, 
“I rest in Thee great Spirit,” “Ballad of 
Trees and the Master,” “By the waters of 
Babylon.” 

Norman Lockwood 

® won the G. Schirmer $500. prize for his 
setting of “Out of the Cradle Endlessly 
Rocking,” a ‘choral work suitable for high- 
school voices,’ and ‘dedicated to the New 
York World’s Fair,’ if that is understand- 
able. Mr. Lockwood was born in New York, 
won the Rome prize in 1929, and is now on 
the Oberlin Conservatory faculty. His com- 
positions thus far have been chiefly choral. 
N. Lindsay Norden 

® conducted the Germantown Symphony 
Dec. 7 in its first concert of the third sea- 
son, in Cedarbrook Country Club, Phila- 
del phia.. 

Rome Prize in Composition 

®@ American Academy in Rome, 101 Park 
Ave., New York, announces its current com- 
petition for composers, open to unmarried 
men not over 30, citizens of U.S.A., for a 
composition for string quartet or similar 
form and another for orchestra. Closes Feb. 
1, the winner to have $1250. a year for three 
years and $300. for transportation, for three 
years study in Rome. 

Junior Choir Prizes Awarded 

® The Nov. 19 contest conducted in St. 
Mary’s Church, New York, by the N.Y.F. 
M.C. drew seven competing choirs—three 
unison, three two-part, and one three-part. 
Silver cups, first prizes, went to Anne Mer- 
ritt’s Summerfield M. E. unison choir, Port 
Chester; Elizabeth B. Cross’ First Baptist 
two-part choir, White Plains; and Grace 
Leeds Darnell’s St. Mary’s in the Garden’s 
three-part choir, New York City. 








Emerson Richards 
Organ Architect 
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St. Luke's Choristers 
@ were featured in the Dec. 9 concert of 
the San Pedro Civic Symphony, an orchestra 
of 66 instruments, in its first concert of the 
season, San Pedro, Calif. Mr. Dort’s choir 
sang five numbers, one of them Arkhangel- 
sky’s eight-part unaccompanied “Blessings of 
Peace.” 
Mount Holyoke College Glee Club 
® One hundred members of the girls’ Glee 
Club of Mount Holyoke College gave their 
annual Christmas-carol concert in Town Hall, 
New York City, Dec. 16, under the direction 
of Ruth Douglas, in the following program: 
French-Gaul, Sing we Noel 
German-Timothy, In dulci jubilo 
Czech-Kricka, Sleep baby sleep 

Harken to me 
Flemish-Smith, Come here shepherds 

A Maiden blest 
English-Davis, Wassail Song 
French-Smith, Touro-louro-louro 
French-Kite, Say what is this 
French-Davis, Now leave your flocks 
French-Dickinson, Slumber Song of Infant 
French-Davis, Pat-a-Pan 
French-Geer, Ding-dong merrily 
Irish-Whitehead, Now Christmas day 
Warlock-Geer, Balulalow 
Hungarian-Kodaly, All men draw near 
Russian-Gaul, Carol of Russian children 
Croatian-Davis, A blessed day of joy 
Bishop, God give ye merry 

Reinald Werrenrath was guest soloist and 
sang two groups of Christmas songs; the 
formal program ended in the singing of 
“The First Noel’ by Glee Club and audience. 
As a Christmas offering the concert was as 
delightful to the ear and heart as the appear- 
ance of the Glee Club was to the éye, the 
freshness of the voices and spirit of the 
singing combining to make it thoroughly 
enjoyable. 
Herbert Stavely Sammond 
® conducted the Morning Choral, an organ- 
ization of women’s voices, in its winter con- 
cert Dec. 13, Academy of Music, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. This season marks the 20th anni- 
versary of Morning Choral. 
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Kilgen Notes 
® Bridgeport, Ohio: Trinity Lutheran has 
ordered a 2m of 14 ranks. 

Clarksdale, Miss.: St. Elizabeth’s R. C. 
has purchased a ‘petit ensemble.’ 

Detroit: Bethlehem Finnish Lutheran has 
purchased a ‘petit ensemble.’ 

Fort Thomas, Ky.: St. Thomas’ R. C. has 
purchased a ‘petit ensemble.’ 

Horicon, Wisc.: St. Malachy’s R. C. has 
purchased a ‘petit ensemble.’ 

Nashville: LAC on Dec. 5 dedicated 
its 4m Kilgen; Herbert Koch of WHAS as 
guest organist gave four programs that day 
and drew about a thousand persons to the 
studio to see the instrument they had heard 
over the air. This makes the fifth 4m in 


broadcasting studios, the others being 
KMOX, WFIL, WHAS, WKY. 
New Hampton, Iowa: The Lutheran 


Church has purchased a ‘petit ensemble.’ 

St. Louis: Bethany Evangelical is now 
using its 3-41 rebuilt by Kilgen. The organ 
was built by Kilgen 24 years ago and the 
rebuilding was planned by Julius Oéetting, 
organist of the church, to gain the advan- 
tages of modern mechanical features and 
better ensemble ideas developed in recent 
years and used by the Kilgen Brothers in 
all modern Kilgens. The Great is separately 
enclosed and the console is detached, on a 
35’ cable. Stoplist in later columns. 
Two Dedications 
® George L. Scott gave the dedicatory reci- 
tals on the two Kilgens in St. John’s Hos- 
pital, Tulsa, Nov. 23, and the Presbyterian 
Church, Ardmore, Okla., Nov. 25. 

Van Dusen Club Program 

® The Van Dusen Organ Club, Chicago, is 
presenting two series of programs this sea- 
son. One is a series of five recitals of 
modern organ music by American, Belgian, 
French, and German composers, played the 
4th Monday of each month, beginning Nov. 
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28. The other is a series of five lecture- 
recitals, two by Dr. William H. Barnes on 
the development of the organ from 200 B.C., 
and the baroque organ; and three by Frank 
Van Dusen on organ music of the Bach and 
pre-Bach era. These lecture-recitals, on the 
second Monday of each month, will begin 
Jan. 10 and will be illustrated by the play- 
ing of Club members and by the phonograph 
recordings of such artists as Biggs, Bonnet, 
ifarchal, and Weinrich. 


Hadley Memorial Concert 

® The first annual concert of the Henry 
Hadley Foundation Inc., New York, was giv- 
en in the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters Dec. 20, commemorating the com- 
poser’s birthday. Program included four 
songs, three violoncello pieces, Quartet in A 
played by the Roth Quartet, and October 
Twilight played on the organ by Philip 
James. 


Mrs. E. Clowes Chorley 

® died Dec. 13, in Garrison, N. Y., in her 
70th year. Born in Ripon, England, she 
studied with Walter Parratt and George 
Grove, graduated from the Royal College 
of Music, and for the past thirty years was 
organist of St. Philip’s Episcopal, Garrison, 
of which her husband was rector. She is 
survived by her husband and a son. 


Leopold Godowsky 

®@ died Nov. 21 in a hospital in New York 
after an intestinal operation. He was born 
Feb. 13, 1870, in Vilna, Russian Poland, 
visited America as a prodigy in 1884, re- 
turned in 1890 as teacher in a Philadelphia 
conservatory, went to Berlin in 1900, finally 
returning in 1914 to make his home in 


America. He is survived by two daughters 
and a son. 

Remigio Renzi 

@ died Nov. 19 in Rome. He was born 


Oct. 1, 1857, in Rome, and became famous 
as organist and composer; in 1932 the Pope 
granted him a pension in recognition of his 
long service, but he continued as organist un- 
til his death. A son is oboe soloist in sev- 
eral New York radio orchestras. Pietro A. 
Yon is his most famous organ pupil. 
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Frank L. Sealy 

@ died Dec. 13 in a hospital in New York 
City, as a result of automobile injuries re- 
ceived Nov. 2. He was born Sept. 13, 1858, 
in Newark, N. J., graduated from the New- 
ark Academy, and studied organ with Dud- 
ley Buck. He began his career at the age 
of 15, with Kinney Street Baptist, Newark. 
In his next position, Central Methodist, 
Newark, he instituted a series of annual free 
organ recitals, which the local newspaper 
called ‘‘the first series of organ recitals ever 
given in Newark.” 

After progressing to other and better New- 
ark churches he went in 1900 to the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian, New York, where the 
installation of the present adequate organ 
some 18 years later led to his retirement by 
the Church and brought on a more or less 
mild storm of protest against that sort of 
treatment of a faithful servant of the church 
at his age. (Incidentally, Mr. Sealy was fol- 
lowed, when the World War permitted, by 
Lynnwood Farnam who himself was also 
retired by the church a year later.) Mr. 
Sealy later continued his profession in the 
First Presbyterian, Rutherford, N. J. 

In addition to church work, Mr. Sealy 
was organist of the New York Oratorio 
Society from 1885 to 1921; in Newark he 
organized and was conductor of the Madrigal 
Society, and for five years conducted an or- 
chestra of 50 instruments in annual series 
of symphony concerts for young people. For 
seven years he was president of the New 
York Manuscript Society, and for ten years 
he was warden of the American Guild of 
Organists. 

He is survived by his widow and a son. 
He wrote not a few anthems and several 
organ pieces, among them a Berceuse and 
a Song Without Words, both published by 
Gray, both melody pieces of quiet charm and 
within reach of all players—and both worthy 
of being played now in his memory. 
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Cantatas & Oratorios 

®@ Bach’s “Coffee Cantata” was given by 
Hugh McAmis Dec. 11 in All Saints, Great 
Neck, N. Y., with choir and small orchestra. 

Brahms’ “Requiem,” Dec. 4, Philadelphia, 
by N. Lindsay Norden and his Reading 
Chorus. > 

Darke’s “The Sower,” Nov. 20, Dr. Har- 
old Vincent Milligan, Riverside Church, New 
York. 

Handel’s “Messiah,” Dec. 11, Adolph 
Steuterman, Calvary Church, Memphis, with 
choir and orchestra. 

Dr. Clarence Dickinson's Series 

® Dr. Dickinson’s Sunday afternoon musi- 
cales in the Brick Presbyterian, New York, 
included Handel’s “Messiah,” Bach’s “‘Christ- 
mas Oratorio,” Saint-Saens’ ‘‘Christmas 
Oratorio,” and the annual candle-light pro- 
gram of ‘carols of many nations.’ 

In the School of Sacred Music, Union 
Theological Seminary, Dr. Dickinson gave 
the ‘Messiah’ Dec. 12 and on the 19th a 
candle-light carol service. 

Miss Marguerite Havey 

®@ has been appointed to the First Presby- 
terian, Throgg’s Neck, Bronx, New York 
City. 
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EVENTS FORECAS 


for the coming month 


January 

Flushing, N. Y.: 8, Elizabeth J. Ander- 
son, First M. E., repeating the New-Year 
Candle-Light Service (see Nov. page 393). 

New York: 8, 8:00 p.m., Willard Irving 
Nevins, First Presbyterian, musicale with 
Elizabeth B. Cross’ Junior Choir Guild as 
guest choir; 22, 8:00, ‘an evening of famous 
hymns’; 29, 8:00, Bach’s ‘‘B-Minor Mass,” 
first part. 

19, 8:30, Carl Weinrich recital, Calvary 

hurch. 

29, 8:00, George William Volkel, Em- 
manuel Baptist, Brooklyn, annual hymn 
festival with guest choirs. 

Radio: 15, 2:30, Faure’s ‘Requiem Mass,” 
from Broad Street Presbyterian, Columbus, 
Ohio, over C.B.S. stations; Herbert Huff- 
man, choirmaster, John Klein, organist, 
Nadia Boulanger, guest director. 

Williamsport, Pa.: 8, 9:00 p.m., P.A.O., 
First Evangelical, discussion of choir 
methods. 

Later 

Feb. 16: Hugh Ross begins his special 
course in choirmastership for the Guilmant 
Organ School, New York; guest registrants 
accepted. 

May 19, 20: The 32nd annual Bach 
festival, Bethlehem, Pa., directed by Ifor 
Jones, newly appointed conductor. 

July 17 to 29: The 15th Dolmetsch 
festival, Haslemere, England. 


Guilmant Organ School 

@ presents T. Carl Whitmer Jan. 30 in a 

lecture for the G. O. S. Alumni, to be illus- 

trated and largely devoted to modern music. 
Hugh Ross begins his course on choir 

training Feb. 16, open to outside registrants 

as well as to classes in the School. 


Wanamaker's Christmas Music 
@ Again the Wanamaker Store in New York 
presented an unusual program of twelve con- 
certs of Christmas music during the two 
weeks prior to Christmas, all programs at 
6:00 p.m. excepting the two Saturday pro- 
grams which were at 12:00 noon and 4:45 
p.m. The following was the full schedule: 

Father Finn, directing the Paulist Choris- 
ters, 60 men and boys. 

J. Thurston Noe, Hunter College Choir, 
250 voices. 

Maurice Garabrant, Garden City Cathedral 
choir. 

Laurence Huse, National City Bank Club 
Choir. 

Willard Irving Nevins, First Presbyterian 
choir. 

Peter J. Wilhousky, the Mannesingers. 

Serge Jaroff, Don Cossacks, 36 voices. 

Dr. John Finley Williamson, Westminster 
Choir. 

Hugh Ross, Schola Cantorum. 

Lehman Engles, the Engles Singers. 

Grace Leeds Darnell, N. Y. Federation of 
Music Clubs Christmas Choir. 

Dr. Ernest Mitchell, Grace Church choir. 


Beethoven's "Missa Solemnis" 

® was performed Dec. 2 and 3 by the Bos- 
ton Symphony and the complete work re- 
corded by Victor. E. Power Biggs was the 
organist, and the choral work was done by 
the Harvard Glee Club and Radcliffe Choral 
Society, G. W. Woodworth, conductor. 
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Dr. Charles Heinroth Recitals 

® The College of the City of New York 
again issues its booklet of organ recital pro- 
grams. This time the book contains 53 
programs, most of them played twice, on 
Sundays at 4:00 and the following Thurs- 
days at 1:00, from Dr. Charles Heinroth’s 
201st recital on March 22, 1936, to_his 301st 
on May 5, 1938. The compilation and in- 
dex which formerly accompanied these in- 
teresting booklets are missing this time, so 
that no summary of the series can be given 
here. 


Stanley E. Saxton 

®@ has been appointed organist and choir- 
master of the Chapel of Mount McGregor 
Sanatorium, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., oper- 
ated by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.; 
he continues as usual with Skidmore College. 
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Arturo Toscanini , 

@ “has decided to seek United States citizen- 
ship papers, it was learned authoritatively,” 
says the New York Times; the obvious rea- 
son is fascist Italy's adoption of Hitlerism 
in persecuting people because of race or 
creed, which isn’t Mr. Toscanini’s ideal of 
decency. Those who contend an artist should 
keep out of politics have Mr. Toscanini’s 
splendid example against them; he has con- 
sistently and insistently endeavored to remain 
a free man instead of meekly offering his 
neck for politicians to step on and his bank- 
account for them to pilfer. America has 
been built by and for men like Toscanini. 


Edmund H. Attwood 

® has been appointed to St. Patrick’s Church, 
Chicago. Since the death of Dr. J. Lewis 
Browne in 1932 the position has been filled 
by Dr. J. E. Gordon. 
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T.A.O. SPECIFICATIONS 


V—VOICE: An entity of tone under one 
control, one or more ranks of pipes. 
R—RANK: A set of pipes. 


S—STOP: 


Console mechanism control- 


ling Voices, Borrows, extensions, etc. 


B—BORROW: 


A second use of any 


Rank of pipes (Percussion excluded). 


P—PIPES: Percussion not included. 
DIVISIONS h—harmonic 
A—Accompaniment he—high C* 
B—Bombarde l—languid 
C—Choir m—metal 
D—Antiphonal m—mouth-width 
k—Echo mc—middle C* 
F—Fanfare o—open 
G—Great pf—prepared for 
H—Harmonic r—reeds 
I—CelestIal rs—repeat stroke 
L—SoLo 2r—two rank, etc. 
N—StriNg s—scale 
O—Orchestral s—sharp 
P—Pedal s—spotted metal 
R—GregoRian s—stopped 
S—Swell sb—stopped bass 


T—Trombone 
U—RUeckpositiv 


ss—single stroke 
t—tapered to 


V—Positiv t—tin 
Y—Sanctuary t—triple 
VARIOUS te—tenor C* 
b—bars u—cut-up 
b—bearded uc—upper C* 
h—brass uex—unexpressive 
be—bottom C* w—wind-pressure 
c—copper w—wood 
c—cylinders wm—wood & met. 
ec—cres. chamber z—zine 
d—double “—-wind pressure 
f—flat “—diam. of pipe 


fr—free reed 


‘—pitch of lowest 
pipe in the rank 


A.G.O. Notes 

© Fort Worth: Original compositions by 
the members will be the feature of the Jan. 
2 New Year’s party. Again a series of three 
recitals, dollar admission to the three, is 
being offered; Paul Callaway, Nov. 15; 
Palmer Christian, Jan. 31; Dora Poteet, in 
March. 

New Haven: The chapter presented Paul 
Callaway in recital Nov. 30 on the Woolsey 
Hall organ, Yale University. 

Northern Ohio: Annual dinner and 
Christmas party, Dec. 19. Jan. 10 the chap- 
ter presents Nadia Boulanger in a lecture 
on the organ. 


Pennsylvania: Annual Christmas party, 
Dec. 28. The chapter is developing the 
habit of weekly get-togethers at the Marie 
Dining Room every Wednesday at 12:30. 
Ludwig Theiss, German organist, was pre- 
sented in recital Dec. 8. Public service in 
Bethlehem Presbyterian, Jan. 17. 

Western New York: A hymn festival was 
given Nov. 20 in Trinity Church, Geneva, 
twelve choirs participating under the direc- 
tion of Dr. George Henry Day; organist, 
Mrs. Launt Lindsay; organ, Wicks. 





h—halving on 


SCALES, ETC. 
4.12x5.14—Size of wood pipe in 16th- 
inch fractions, thus 4 12/16 x 5 14/16, or 
4 3/4 x 5 7/8. 

14”—Diameter of cylindrical pipe. 

41—Scale number. 

42b—Based on No. 42 scale. 

46-42—46-scale at mouth, 42 at top. 

2/3t—Tapered to make top diameter 
2/3rd that of the mouth diameter. 

2/9m—Mouth-width covers 2/9th of 
circumference of pipe. 

1/4u—Mouth cut-up is 1/4th. 

17h—Scaled to halve on the 17th note. 

Dynamics indicated from ppp to fff. 

Order in which details are listed: 
Dynamic strength, wind-pressure, scale, 
details, number of pipes. 

*b, t, m, u, h refer to any specified 
notes in the bottom, tenor, middle, 
upper, and high octaves of the key- 
board; top c* is still above the high 
octave but need not be considered here; 
each octave begins on C and ends on B. 

CCC-16". CC-8'. C-4', cl-2’. 3-1’, 
c3-6", c#-3", 
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Correction 

© It now appears that there is yet one more 
complete-Bach presentation to be included in 
our list, as published in December 1938. 
H. Frank Bozyan of Yale University gave 
such a series and as soon as all details are 
available they will be noted in these columns. 


Detroit Carol Festival 

® The Guild of Church Musicians spon- 
sored a Dec. 11 program of Christmas carols 
in the Metropolitan Methodist, Detroit, 
Mich., 1806 choristers from 83 choirs par- 
ticipating, Harold Tallman directing, Dud- 
leigh Vernor organist. Program included 
six hymns, an offering played on ‘the singing 
tower,’ a vocal solo, preludial carols played 
by the Salvation Army Sextette, and Bach’s 
“O Savior sweet,’ Christiansen’s ‘Lullaby 
on Christmas Eve,’ and Handel’s ‘‘Halle- 
lujah Chorus.” 

Miss Sarah Elizabeth Howell 

@ pupil of Dr. Harry E. Cooper, Meredith 
College, gave her senior recital Dec. 9, in 
a program of Bach, Franck, Widor, Rava- 
nello, Rogers, Dickinson, and Mulet. 
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Detroit: 19,657 Andover. 

Los Angeles: 150 Glendale Blvd. 
New York: 109 West 57th St. 
Salt Lake City 165 Edith Ave. 
San Antonio: 102 Dilworth Ave. 
Seattle: 4212 Phiney Ave. 


MOLLER, M. P. Moller Inc. 
Main Office: Hagerstown, Md. 
Chicago, Ill: 332 S. Michigan Ave. 
New York: Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
Philadelphia: 91 Union Ave., Lansdowne. 


REUTER ORGAN CO. 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


VOTTELER-HOLTKAMP-SPARLING ORGAN CO. 
3265 West 30th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


WICKS ORGAN CO. 
Highland, Illinois. 














ARCHITECTS 





TAO. DIRECTORY 


AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE 

Richmond Staten Island, New York, N. Y. 
BARNES, Dr. Wm. H. 

Associate Editor, Organ Department, 

1112 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
BRANT, Leroy VY. 

Contributor, Church Department, 

The Institute of Music, San Jose, Calif. 
DIGGLE, Dr. Roland 

Contributor, Review Department, 

260 S. Citrus Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
DUNHAM, Rowland W. 

Associate Editor, Church Department, 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 
JACOBS, Arthur Leslie, F.W.C.S. 

Contributor, Church Department 

535 S. Hoover St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 

Richmond Staten Island, New York, N. Y. 
SCHMINKE, Dr. Oscar E. 

Contributor and German Translator 

50 Rockland Pl., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
VOSSELLER, Elizabeth Van Fleet 

Contributor, Children's Choir 

110 Main St., Flemington, N. J 














Where is Yours ? 


The finest names and prod- 
ucts in the American organ 
world are listed on this page. 
If yours is not among them, 
why not? Want to be among 
the unknown? or the well 
known? 









































BARNES, William H., Mus.Doc. 
1112 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


ELLIOT, Robert Pier 
128 West 57th St., New York. 
MONTAGUE, Laurence H. 
81 Princeton Blvd., Kenmore-Buffalo, N. Y. 
(Associated with Wicks Organ Co.) 
RICHARDS, Emerson 
Atlantic City, N. J. 








CUSTODIANS 


DELOSH BROTHERS, 
Guaranteed used organs, tuning, maintenance. 
35-08 105th St., Corona, N. Y. HAv. 4-8575. 
DOHRING, Gustav F. 
Edgewater-on-Hudson, N. J. 
MOHR, Louis F. Mohr & Co. 
2899 Valentine Ave., New York City. 
SCHLETTE, Charles G. 
Church organs rebuilt, tuned, repaired; yearly 
contracts; Blowing plants installed; etc. 
1442 Gillespie Ave., New York. WEst. 7-3944. 
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Amplification, see Rangertone 
Blowers, see Spencer-Turbine 
Combination-Action, see Reisner 
DEAGAN, J. C. Deagan Inc. 

Percussion instruments. 

1770 Berteau Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Electric-Action, see Reisner 
Electrotone, see Rangertone 
Ivory, see Reisner 
MAAS ORGAN CO., LTD., Chimess 

3015 Casitas Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
“ORGOBLO," see Spencer-Turbine 
Percussion, see Deagan 
RANGERTONE, INC. 

201 Verona Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Recording, see Rangertone 
REISNER, W. H. Reisner Mfg. Co. Inc. 

Action parts of all kinds 

Hagerstown, Md. 

SPENCER TURBINE CO. 

Blowers, 

Hartford, Conn. 
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